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KOPPERS 


has helped solve 
some of 


AVIATION’S headaches 


Here are six Koppers products—with these 
and many others, Koppers serves the 
Aviation Industry, but it does not serve 
the Aviation Industry alone. It is the 
industry that truly serves every industry 
—Koppers Company and Affiliates, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 
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DEVELOPING AVIATION PISTON RINGS TO NEW HIGH STANDARDS, 
the American Hammered Piston Ring Division of Koppers has 
become the nation’s largest maker of airplane piston rings. 
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THIS NAVY HANGAR, probably the largest timber structure in 
use, is constructed with wood pressure treated by the Wood 
Preserving Division of Koppers for fire and decay resistance 


AUTOMATIC VARIABLE PITCH CONTROL for the propellers of 
military and post-war planes is provided by the “‘Aeromatic” 
Propellers manufactured by Bartlett Hayward Division. 


= 


MASS-PRODUCTION ASSEMBLY LINE METHODS were applied to 
the production of catapults for launching airplanes from the 
decks of ships by the Bartlett Hayward Division of Koppers. 


TARMAC ROAD TAR, produced by the Tar & Chemical Division 
of Koppers, is used in the construction of airport runways, 
parking areas, private roads, and many other surfaces. 


OLD STYLE PITCH AND APPROVED TARRED FELT produced by the 
Tar & Chemical Division of Koppers have been used on many 
of the large airplane factories and on many airport_s eC 











He matches and always wins 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ee is a B. F. Goodrich tire spe- 
cialist. He saves tires. 

In the picture above he’s matching 
dual tires. The measuring stick he’s 
using quickly shows whether they’re 
mates or whether one tire, being 
slightly larger, will have to carry the 
whole load while the other rides free. 

Mismatched duals are frequently 
overlooked. Yet mismatching is one 
of the principal causes of excessive 
tire wear, blow-outs and soad delays. 
For years truck owners all over the 
country were losing precious rubber 
because no organized, scientific tire 
maintenance plan capable of eliminat- 


ing this and other operating faults 
was available. 

Then B. F. Goodrich, drawing on 
its many years of experience in han- 
dling the complete tire care problems 
of large bus fleets, developed the B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Conservation Service. 

Under this scientific, point-by-point 
program, which is now being used by 
truck fleets with from 10 to 3200 ve- 
hicles each, factory-trained tire men 
take over the complete supervision of 
tire maintenance. Applying all the 
tubber-saving information they have 
acquired through solving thousands of 
other maintenance problems, they give 


to each tire and tube the personal at- 
tention necessary to insure its long life 
and maximum service. 

Hundreds of fleet owners, includ- 
ing many of the country’s largest, have 
already found that this conservation 
plan saves money, mileage, and rubber. 

Because it takes a long time to train 
men in this work, only a few B. F. 
Goodrich tire specialists are available 
to take over additional fleets. 

If you would like to know how this 
service can be applied to your trucks 
to increase your mileage, write the Tire 
Conservation Dept., The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. Fes 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 

















Now—even diapers are engineered! 


YES, even the diaper may be changed for the better 


... thanks to the versatility of the rayon fiber. 


Rayon, being man-made, can be tailor-made for a 
particular job...can be engineered to meet widely 
varying human needs. , 

For instance, it is possible to produce a spun rayon 
fabric with a high degree of absorbency. This is one 
of the characteristics that helps make spun rayon gar- 
ments for men and women more comfortable during 


summer heat. And this same characteristic makes pos- 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook. Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


se BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


*Reg. U.S. Tat. Off. 


sible a more absorbent diaper. ..a basic improvement 


in this simplest and most fundamental of garments. 


This is an example of a mew use for a rayon fiber 
already in existence. Such developments are as much 
a part of the program of continuous research being 
carried on by the American Viscose Corporation ...as 


those that involve the creation of new fibers. 


For the basic objective of this program is to bring 


better and better fabrics to all the people of America. 





eA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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Man-Hunting 
Executive Stalks TIME 








Time is on the side of those who use it best. Would you accomplish more in these war-rushed 
days? Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication Systems give many extra precious minutes every 
day ... avoid those office ‘‘man-hunts”’ that lose so much time. 


Teletalk on the desk means... at the mere flick of a convenient key .. . you are ready to talk... 
instantly, personally, to any individual in your organization. Without leaving your own desk you 
can get information on orders, production, accounts... transact any of the hundred and one 
routine matters that come to your attention every day. 


Whether your business is a small two-office suite or a large manufacturing plant, the savings in 
time, energy and effort that Teletalk provides can easily pay for its installation in a few months’ time. 


These savings come when high-priced executives no longer lose many minutes trying to contact 
each other . . . from extra call-backs on matters taken care of instantly by Teletalk . . . from fewer 
errors ... from the quiet efficiency of an office undisturbed by confusing man-hunts. 


War orders will probably give you the proper priority. Your nearest Teletalk representative can 
advise you on that. You will find him listed in your classified telephone directory. Let him ap- 
praise your needs and recommend just the Teletalk installation to give you the utmost time-sav- 
ing, convenience and economy. If you cannot locate him, write us and we will see that you are 
properly contacted. 








Licensed under U.S. Patent 


and American Telephone 


i —Buy Extra War Bonds and Telegraph Company 












WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ¢ Established 1909. 
Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: “"ARLAB”, New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack Western Electric Company, Incor porated, 
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Mustering-out centers. Army Service 
Forces are establishing redistribution cen- 
ters throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of mustering out men returning from 
overseas. The centers are to be located 
generally in resort hotels suitable for year- 
round occupancy. The men are rested and 
given physical examinations, pay records 
and allotments are reviewed, and advice 
on postwar employment is available. Army 
Air Forces previously had announced the 
establishment of a similar system. 


Casualty notices. The Army urged next 
of kin of men overseas to notify the War 
Department promptly of any change of 
address. At least 10 per cent of all casu- 
alty notifications, it said, are delayed i 
delivery because they are sent to former 
addresses. 

a thorough 


In such cases, however, 
search is made for those to whom the 
notifications are addressed. Usually the 


recipient is found within 48 hours. Of 
175,000 casualty notices sent out since the 
start of the war, the Army said, all but 
20 have been delivered eventually. These 
for the most part involved soldiers who 
were in the Philippines when the Japanese 
attack began. 


Household appliance repair parts. 
The War Production Board eased its re- 
strictions to permit increased production 
of repair parts for washing machines and 
sewing machines. The action followed a 
survey of repair needs conducted by the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, which 
showed 89 per sent of domestic 
machines and 72 per cent of washing ma- 
chines were more than five old. 
Restrictions on vacuum cleaner parts also 
were relaxed, but production is to con- 
tinue at about present levels. 


sewing 


years 


Clothing. To ease the clothing shortage, 
WPB ordered 50,000,000 yards of cotton 
fabrics set aside each calendar quarter for 
the manufacture of low or moderately 
priced garments. The garments to be made 


are: dresses and slips, women’s and girls’ 
blouses, women’s, misses’ and children’s 
pajamas and nightgowns, girls’ panties, 


dress shields, men’s and women’s handker- 


chiefs, men’s and boys’ shirts and shorts, 
boys’ pants, creepers, rompers, crawlers 
infants’ gertrudes and kimonos, children’s 
play suits, overalls and coveralls, and 
boys’ wash suits. 


Farm earnings and land values. The 
Department of Agriculture reported that 
high detuana for foodstuffs was pushing 
farmers’ marketing receipts to a new war- 
time peak. Farmers’ cash receipts for July 
totaled $1,770,000,000, or 17 per cent more 
than in June and 15 per cent above July, 
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1943. For the first seven months of the 
year, there was an increase of 12 per cent 
over the same period of 1943. 

Farm land values continued to spurt up- 
ward. The Department reported a 15 per 
cent increase for the last year and a gain 
of 3 per cent in the last four months. 
Values now stand 42 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. 


Tobacco prices. Fred M. Vinson, Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, denied the 
request of Southern tobacco growers for 
a two-cent increase in the price of 1944- 
crop flue-cured tobacco. The Office of Price 
Administration had contended that such 
an increase would raise the price of ciga- 


rettes, an argument which the farmers 
denied. 
Hotel service. The War Manpower 


Commission ordered hotels to slash their 
services in an effort to divert workers to 
other fields. Hotels that are designated as 
“locally needed” were told to substitute 
women, elderly men and_ handicapped 
workers for men under 45 in jobs as eleva- 
tor operators, bellboys, doormen and office 
workers. They instructed to 
supply fewer towels and less bed linen to 
guests. Only needed” hotels can 


obtain WMC finding labor. 


also were 
“locally 
assistance 


Car pools. OPA ordered, effective Au- 
gust 1, that full supplemental gasoline 
rations be denied to all home-to-work 
drivers unless they have formed full car 
pools, consisting of three passengers in 
addition to the driver. To motorists who 
fail to meet this requirement, enough 
gasoline for 30 days will be issued, and in 
that period such motorists will be expected 
fill out their pools. 


Heavy tires. The Office of Defense 
Transportation warned that civilian trans- 
portation may have to be curtailed as a 
result of the diversion of additional heavy 
bus ard truck tires to the Army. Civilian 
allocations were cut to between 190,000 to 
230,000 for the third quarter of the year, 
as compared with estimated requirements 
of 495,000. 


Rubber heels. OPA said rubber heels 
now are made of higher-quality materials, 
which have become available in the 
year. No increase in ceiling prices is per- 
mitted, however. 


last 


Ice cream. The War Food Administra- 
tion ordered a reduction in the amount 
of milk solids that may be used ice 
cream manufacture, effective August 1. 
The quotas had been temporarily in- 
creased during the last three months of 
peak milk production. 
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Scene I—In its shops, plants and factories, keeps “em flowing—to keep “em fighting. 


America is producing the wherewithal : ree : ‘ 
ee ea gt ‘ Behind this gigantic assignment of manu- 


of war. : ; : 
f war facturing and moving the articles of war, one 


Scene I1—Traversing more than 56,000 miles ingredient is always in evidence—oil. Fine 


of sea lanes. America is delivering. Jubricants, cutting oils and coolants to insure 
precision, speed and economy. 

Mountains of material are scientifically 
: : Texaco makes all of its quality petroleum 
stowed in the holds of our merchant ships or 1 yi] 
products quickly and conveniently available 


in the U. S. through its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points and at principal | 


lashed to the decks. Millions of gallons of 


gasoline and other petroleum products are 


pumped into ocean-going tankers. 
ports throughout the world. Texaco also 


More than 700,000 different articles, guns makes available from these same sources its 
and butter, are in constant, unrelenting move- skilled engineering service to help in secur- 
ment by convoy to the battle, fronts. Our vast ing efficient operation, speed and economy 
Merchant Marine, guarded by the U. S. Navy, from its products. , 





—in all i 
48 States 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


558 Americans took vanilla! 


They boarded a Swedish ship in a 
Portuguese port after being released 
from German internment camps. And 
every one brought a long pent-up 
appetite for ice cream. 

“We must have eaten at least a quar- 
ter of a ton of it the first day out,” one 
of the Gripsholm passengers reported. 

That very human, very American 
incident has been multiplied many 
times during this global war—in every 
sector where Uncle Sam’s sons and 
daughters are serving. Ice cream means 
birthday parties and strawberry socials 
and the corner drug store. Ice cream 
brings a brief taste of home to a 
bearded soldier or a tired nurse, 


But ice cream is much more than 
a pleasant memory or a delicious 
dessert. Like milk and cream, ice cream 
is a valuable food, rich in vitamins 
and calcium. 

That’s why ice cream appears on 
Army and Navy menus as regularly 
as possible — and civilians cannot al- 
ways get all they want. But if you'll 
be content with your fair share, you 
can continue to enjoy ice cream. 

For our part, we'll make as much 
ice cream as we can—and keep it pure 
and good—and continue the intensive 
research that has developed so many 
nutritious products from milk — na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials ... as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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To try to clear up confusion over the war outlook.....Take the situation 
first from the point of view of the Germans, who are the ones now caught: 

Russian armies are barely 350 miles from Berlin; are not as far away as an 
army would be in Minneapolis headed for Chicago with no natural barrier between. 
U.S. forces are out in the open in France, are out of the bridgehead. 

The German air force is broken. The submarine force is helpless. The Army 
is spread thin, fighting on three fronts, dispersed over a continent, lacking in 
reserves to make good its losses, its transport creaking, rationed in ammunition. 

Yet: If Germans are pulled from Norway to bolster reserves, vital iron ore 
supplies will be lost. If Finland is sacrificed, vital nickel supplies will go. 
If the Balkans are given up, oil, food, metals--all essential--are lost. If 
Italy is given up, so is an industrial base along with some food supplies. 

It's a hopeless picture any way it is looked at. 

Under the circumstances, the choices before the Germans were two: 

1. Defeat could be recognized and surrender follow. German general staff 
urged that line, sought to remove Hitler when he balked at it. 

2. Defeat could be ignored and a last-ditch fight ordered. Hitler blocked 
the generals and ordered a last-ditch fight. He is determined to carry as much 
of Europe as possible down with him when he finally does go down. 

That, briefly, is the German situation. It is a situation that finds Hitler 
still in control, that suggests a fanatical but hopeless resistance. It means 
more destruction in Europe, more bitterness, more difficult postwar problems. It 
means that big American armies almost surely will be in action soon. 

On any basis, the end of this war is only a few months away. 




















Now as to the situation on the Russian front.....-It iS obscure, but: 

Russian armies are breaking all speed records for advance in war. 

German armies, despite retreat, are not yet shortening their lines; are now 
stretched all the way from the Black Sea, by a winding line, to East Prussia. 

There are signs of German disintegration, of generals Surrendering, of whole 
garrisons giving up without a real fight, of some disordered retreat. 

Yet: It still is not clear how Russia is to get a decision on this front. 
She apparently is not destroying the big German armies. She is taking territory 
that is not vital to Germany. She is not cutting off the oil, the mines, or the 
factories that lie south of the mountains along the route she is following. Her 
lines of supply are growing long. German armies are getting nearer home, nearer 
to supplies. They'll soon be fighting right on their own front doorsteps. 

It's probably a mistake to assume that Russia will deliver the knockout. 














This brings up the situation confronting U.S.-Britain.....In the West: 
British forces fell short of invasion objectives, have had trouble since. 
U.S. forces did a brilliant job in taking Cherbourg. But: Like the British 
and Canadians, the U.S. troops then ran into trouble. They, too, fell behind. 
That's been an embarrassment. It upset schedules. It bulwarked the idea 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=-= (Continued) 


that Russian armies, almost single handed, were winning the war; that U.S.-Brit- 
ain could not be classed as first-rate land powers. It did not add to prestige. 

American infantry and armored forces now have broken the stalemate. 

If all goes well from here on out..... 

British and Canadians will break out as Germans shift troops to meet U.S. 

Germans will be outmaneuvered, cut up, denied reinforcements and defeated. 

There will be rapid movement by U.S. forces during August. This will be the 
time when a real Western Front is opened, when large U.S.-British armored forces 
and motorized forces will begin to sweep through large sections of France. 

Industry and farm territory important to Germany will be cut from her. 

Air attack on German industry and German troops will reach a maximum. Ger- 
man ability to continue in the war will be seriously undermined in next two months. 

After that: Exact timing of the war end will depend upon whether the Germans 
will be ready to surrender when armies are defeated in France, opening Germany to 
invasion, or whether they will insist upon being invaded and crushed at home. 

In one case, the end could come by October; in the other, before the year end. 

















In the other war.....As things are developing in the Pacific: 

Japan is in an increasingly hopeless position. Her Navy now is too weak, 
relatively, to fight. Her air forces are inferior. Her Army is not able to 
knock out an enfeebled China. Her industry cannot keep up in the arms race. 

U.S. Navy soon will have Japan bottled up. U.S. Air Forces soon will start 
regular bombing of Japanese cities. U.S. task forces soon may operate in waters 
very close to Japan, soon may even bombard Japanese cities with 16-inch guns. 

And: All of the time Russia is in the background with old grudges to settle. 

Japan cannot surrender very well until her people have had more punishment. 
Her emperor cannot give up Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, China, the East Indies 
until the reason for that sacrifice is more apparent to the man in the street. 

That's why Japan won't give up Simultaneously with Germany. 








Now as to peace....e.e This country will want these things: 

It will insist upon control, directly or indirectly, of Marshall, Caroline, 
Marianas and Bonin Islands. It won't again be maneuvered out of these outposts. 

Naval bases at Dakar, at Saigon in French Indo-China, Island of Martinique 
will have to be opened to United Nations forces, including U.S. 

It will insist upon building up China at Japan's expense. 

Reparations so large as to demoralize Germany or Japan will be opposed. 

A politically weak, but economically strong, Germany will be favored if it 
is possible to attain that combination. Experts are trying to do it now. 

Self-determination is not to be the basis for boundary changes. Russia is 
too expert in the matter of moving populations when they don't fit. 




















At home, you can count on a situation about like this..... 

Any tax change in 1945 will not affect 1944 income. And: It is doubtful if 
any 1945 tax change will ease the burden on individual taxpayers. 

Salary and wage controls will continue unchanged at least until July 1, 1945. 

Living costs will not change much before the end of both wars. 

Money-Stabilization plans, world bank plans, peace treaties all will be 
held up until 1945, until there is a new Congress and an assured White House tenure. 

War end almost certainly will catch U.S. flat-footed, unprepared. 














There are increasing signs that politics will not create the usual amount 
of excitement in this campaign year; that it will not only be the soldier vote 
that will be light. Usual run of campaign issues apparently is not to generate 
much heat. Events will do more than campaigning to shape the November outcome. 


See also pages 15, 20, 46. 
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It takes a lot of gasoline 
TO MAKE AN UMBRELLA FOR G.I. JOE 


We you know that just one single-seater 
fighter carries about 500 gallons of gasoline 
on take-off, you can well imagine what any 
large-scale operation requires. The figures run 
into millions—and every gallon must be top 
quality. Fighting gasoline is the ‘‘cream”’ of U.S. 
production, practically all of which contains 
Ethyl fluid. 


When peace is won, most of this high-octane 
gasoline will be able to stay home... and ulti- 
mately post-war automobile, truck, bus and 
tractor engines will be designed to get more 
power from high quality gasoline. 


We of Ethyl] look forward to working with the 


engineers of the automotive, petroleum and avi- 
ation industry in the development of post-war 
engines and fuels. Many of our research workers 
in Detroit and San Bernardino are now en- 
grossed in necessary war work. When the fight- 
ing is over they will once more be ready to serve 
industry in the improvement of peacetime trans- 
portation. 


+ + fs 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil com- 
panies to improve the antiknock quality of 
aviation and motor gasoline. rn 
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GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON’T WASTE A DROP! 











f SAVE 
$600 A MONTH| 


Indianapolis 
Drop Forging 
Company 





IRON FIREMAN 


Pneumatic Spreader Stokers 





fire two 250 h.p. boilers for Indianapolis Drop 
Forging Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. At peak 
load the boilers carry 175% of rated capac- 
ity. Since converting from hand-firing, fuel 
costs have dropped about $600 a month. 


Cut Coal Tonnage 
Tron Fireman’s highly efficient operation 
accounts for substantial fuel savings in thou- 
sands of boiler rooms. More heat is produced 
from less fuel. 


Burn low Cost Coal 


Other important fuel savings can be realized 
because the Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
stoker is designed to use a wide range of coals, 
including sub-bituminous and lignite. 


Save Manpower 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
convey coal to the boiler from hoppers or 
bunkers located at considerable distances, or 
even from another floor level. This not only 
saves labor, but often saves installing costly 
coal handling equipment as well. 
What about YOUR boiler room? 

Are you sure you are saving as much fuel as 
you could save? We will make a ftee survey 
of your boiler room, which you may check 
with your own engineers. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, Portland, Oregon; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. For free 
survey, write or wire to 3197 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coa! Stokers 


The machine that made coal 
an automatic fuel 









The Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker conveys 
steam size coal from the hopper or main coal bunker to a 


transfer housing, where the coal is picked up by a stream 
of air and conveyed to the furnace or grates. By means 
of an adjustable nozzle the coal is dropped by gravity an 

distributed uniformly over the entire grate area. The fines 
burn in suspension, utilizing the conveying air for combus- 
tion. The larger pieces form a shallow fuel bed on the grate. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT fail to report at least 
monthly the number of new employes 
you hire if you are authorized to hire 
without clearance through the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. War Manpower Com- 
this instruction to its field 


mission issues 


officers. 
% * & 

YOU CANNOT always form a partner- 
ship by donating an interest in your busi- 
ness to wife or children and have 
the partnership recognized for tax pur- 


your 


poses. The U.S. Tax Court refuses to 
recognize such a partnership in one case 
where the income was due chiefly to the 
individual activities and services of the 
husband and father. 
* * * 
YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of ra- 


tioned soups, obtain allowances of meats, 
butter, margarine, fats, oils and sugar to 
increase your output. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration issues this regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes provide a trust 
for the benefit of your children without 
being liable personally for income taxes on 
the trust income. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds in a recent decision that the grantor- 
trustee of such a trust is not taxable on 
the trust income if none of that income 
is used for his children’s support. 

* * * 
CANNOT 
from your 
that they 

District 
structed to charge 
nonexistent accounts to the depositor who 


YOU 
checks 
knowing 


accept ration 
without 
bank 
in- 


safely 

customers 
maintain ration 
OPA officers 


ration checks drawn on 


accounts. are 


receives the check. 

YOU 
days for your employes 
mer months without War 
been 


CAN grant half-day weekly holi- 
during the sum- 
Labor Board 
approval if that has your custom. 
WLBannounces that this concession is made 
to mercantile and service establishments. 


YOU CANNOT be reim- 


bursed for legal expenses as a cost-plus- 
contractor if your 


expect to 


fixed-fee Government 


and administrative decisions: 


contract excludes reimbursement for over- 
The Comptroller General so rules in 
a case denying reimbursement legal 
fees arising from novel legal problems pre- 
sented in construction work outside the 
country. 


head. 
for 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for an increase above 
ceiling prices for ice if you have to im- 
port ice into a shortage area to meet an 
abnormal summer demand. OPA permits 
manufacturers to add these charges 
the added costs of ob- 


ice 
to compensate for 
taining ice. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a repairman, obtain 
lumber on a construction job after August 
1 unless you obtain a certification from 
the owner of the project. War Production 
Board imposes this restriction on lumber 
deliveries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid imposition of the 
penalty tax for improperly accumulating 
corporation income unless you can prove 
that your company did not build up the 
surplus in order to save stockholders from 
a surtax. The U.S. Tax Court makes this 
placing the burden of proof on 
taxpaying corporation. 


decision, 
the 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture more types of 
construction machinery on preferred or- 
ders. WPB has relaxed the limitation on 
such machinery to permit manufacture of 


26 additional types, including angledoz- 
ers, bulldozers, concrete buggies and 


brooms, road discs. 


YOU CAN probably use imported wool 


in the near future to manufacture floor 
coverings. War Production Board has re- 


restrictions placed on the uses 


voked the 


of imported wool. 


YOU CAN expect to be able to redeem 
War Bonds more easily within the next 
60 days. The Treasury is preparing a plan 
whereby bonds can any 
commercial bank upon presentation and 
proof of identity. 


be redeemed at 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep STATES 
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“More luxurious 

















EXAMPLE: 
AiResearch “‘comfort- protected” 


y= PEACE COMES, you'll find how wartime 
‘V aviation engineering has opened the sky roads. 
paved them for commercial flight. Then, you will 
experience in airliners many of the developments 
that have given our warplanes new flying advantages. 

Yes — and new flying comfort. That will be 
\iResearch’s part. 

For instance. from our military developments for 
high-altitude flying will come “comfort-protected” 
cabins. These will be equipped with an AiResearch 
control which eliminates altitude-pressure-changes 
that cause headaches, dizziness and ear-popping. 


‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job’’ * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems » Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 





now a certainty” 


By SACK FRYE, PRESIDENT 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Before the war, we at TWA began work on a 
super-luxury plane. The Constellation — built 
to carry 57 passengers in air-conditioned, over- 
weather comfort at pursuit ship speeds — is 
now in military service. 

The kind of thinking that produced the new 
Constellation has not stopped. In the future, 
you may count on amazing travel luxury in 
faster giant planes. It’s a postwar certainty. 


over-weather travel 





airliners 


This AiResearch control-seals a low altitude inside 
the cabin . . . keeps you in “living room comfort” 
while your airliner takes off. while it lands and even 
when it flies thousands of feet high! 

There will also be AiResearch temperature control 
systems to keep your cabin cozy-warm through sub- 
zero weather. refreshingly-cool through the tropics. 
And smoke-free and odor-free at all times. 

Yes. the “know how” we are gaining today will 
make your life more pleasant tomorrow — on sea 
and ground. as well as in the sky. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


iResearc 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 

















SOUP BY THE GALLON 


MEANS VALVES 
BY THE THOUSANDS 


A YOU sniff the spicy aroma of a freshly 
opened can of tomato soup, givea thought 







to the whale of a job that commercial food 
canning involves. 







In a big food cannery, you are not cooking 






for a family but for a nation—you are not 
using pots and pans but huge cookers that water, air, oil or process lines—pipe, fittings, 





can hold 500 to 1000 gallons. unions, pressure regulators, air gauges—yes, 
To produce tomato soup in this quantity even the gaskets, insulation and packing so 

means valves, fittings, and pipe. The thou- essential to pipe lines. 

sands of gallons of water that flow into the Whether you manufacture soup or steel— 


huge pressure washers where the ripe, red paper or plastics—chemicals or varnish; 
fruit is cleaned—the thick red juice that pours whether you operate an oil refinery, a rail- 
through the pulping machine—the steam that _ road or a power station, piping is important 
heats the giant cookers and the finished soup to you. _ Important, too, is the fact that in the 
—seasoned to suit an epicure’s palate—all Crane line you will find everything you need 
flow through piping. for every piping system. 

And it is Crane’s job to supply piping to in- CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, 
dustry. Valves in all sizes and types for steam, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





VALVES - FITTINGS ° PIPE 
PLUMBING « HEATING - PUMPS 
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A CUTDOWN IN WAR ORDERS? 
EFFECT OF EARLY NAZI DEFEAT 


Sharp Drop in Production Expected Before Industry Recovers 


Closing of plants and rise in 
unemployment in transition 
period of 6 to 12 months 


A break in the present war boom now 
is coming into sight. That break could 
come rapidly with a sudden end to the 
German war. It is expected to start in 
Seplember, in any event, even if both 
wars go on. The drop will pick up speed 
after Germany surrenders and will con- 
tinue until Japan surrenders. After that 
—temporarily—the bottom will drop out. 

There, in a nutshell, is the pattern of 
things to come as seen by those who must 
plan for the Government. That pattern 
will be altered in detail by the timing 
of the surrender, first, of Germany, and 
then of Japan. Over-all effects on indi- 
viduals, on trade and on industry, how- 
ever, now can be foretold. 

War production wili pass its peak in 
the next two months. The reason is 
that American industry is fast eating 
its way through the backlog of war or- 
ders. New war orders are being placed 
at the rate under $2,000,000,000 a 
month. Industry is filling orders at a 
rate above $5,000,000,000 a month 
Many companies now filling orders thus 
are not receiving new orders to replace 
them. A growing number of plant shut- 
downs is the result. 

The first real crack in the war boom, 
however, will be delayed until the Ger- 
man war ends. It is then that orders 
will be canceled on a large scale, that 
unemployment will begin to reappear, 
that incomes will fall sharply, that in- 
dustry’s production will drop. Trends 
set in motion after one war ends ‘will be 
accentuated after the other war is over 

These are the things to expect when 
the German war ends, with the wa) 
against Japan still going on: 

War output. Production of war ma- 
terials will be cut almost in half in quick 
tiie Spending ou munitions and war 
construction now is running about 
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$5,700,000,000 monthly. With only the 
Japanese war to be fought, this would 
soon drop to around $3,000,000,000. 
Biggest declines are to be expected in 
equipment for the Army Ground Forces— 
landing craft and ships, guns, fire-control 
equipment, combat vehicles, communica- 
tions equipment. Production of ordnance 
can be expected to fall 50 per cent below 
present levels. Shipbuilding is likely to be 
down 60 per cent, and aircraft 30 per cent. 
Civilian output. Civilian industry will 
not be able to take up the slack caused 
by cutbacks in munitions contracts. The 
automobile industry, for example, will need 
time to convert to peacetime production 
won't be able to fill quickly the gap cre- 





LST . . . LOADED 
« »» when will the bottom drop out? 


ated by canceled orders for military trucks, 
tanks and airplanes. The same situation 
will be true, more or less, of machinery 
plants, steel mills and factories that turn 
out long-wearing items, such as refrigera- 
tors and washing machines. 

The construction industry, however, 
should enjoy an upturn after Germany 
surrenders and should continue to increase 
its activity after both wars end. A modest 
start can be expected between wars in 
building of new homes. Textile and cloth- 
ing industries can expect a decline from 
their war peaks, but output should con- 
tinue above the 1940 mark. Civilian de- 
mand for shoes is likely to replace military 
demand completely. and the printing and 
publishing industry can look forward 
to increasing business as paper be- 
comes available. 

In general, cutbacks in war orders 
will hit heavy industries hardest. Their 
output is likely to drop 11 per cent 
shortly after one war stops, whereas 
plants making nondurable goods prob- 
ably can expect a drop of no more than 
5 per cent. Over all, civilian produc- 
tion is expected to be less than half the 
1940 rate of output within three months 
after Germany surrenders, but pointed 
upward. Total industrial activity prom- 
ises to be 8.5 per cent below present 
wartime levels, and pointed downward, 
since war production is expected to fall 
faster than civilian production can rise. 

Total spending. Reason for this out- 
look is that American industry stands 
to lose its best customer—the U.S. 
Government. And it will take time to 
switch from one big customer, whose 
wants are definite, to 135,000,000 indi- 
vidual customers, whose wants will be 
uncertain. Total Government outlays 
for war, with only one enemy, are ex- 
pected to drop from $90,500,000,000 a 
year to $50,000,000,000 a year. The 
withdrawal of that amount of business 
is the measure of the shock to come. 

Unemployment. Because war output 
will drop faster than civilian output can 
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rise, about 600,000 workers can expect to 
lose their jobs in the months immediately 
after Germany lays down her arms. That 
will send unemployment from the present 
900,000 to 1,500,000. After 12 months, the 
army of jobless probably could be counted 
at 5,000,000. Part of the increase in unem- 
ployment will be due to demobilization of 
the Army Ground Forces and Air Forces. 
Within a year after Germany surrenders, 
3,600,000 veterans can expect to be re- 
leased from service. 

This growing number of job seekers 
promises to relieve the man-power short- 
age for individuals and business. House- 
hold servants again should be available. 
Retail stores probably will find more 
clerks. Delivery services, laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments should im- 
prove operations. Homeowners can expect 
repairs on their houses and_ household 
equipment. Veterans will get financial aid 
to start small businesses, and there should 
be an increase in garages, service stations 
and repair shops. 


Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation _ 
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Individual incomes. The growing num- 
ber of jobless, the decline in war orders 
and the drop in Government spending will 
combine to reduce individual incomes. 
Overtime will stop for thousands of war 
workers, with a consequent reduction in 
take-home pay. Others will have to leave 
high-paid war jobs to take more modest 
wages in peacetime industries. 

Salary incomes can be expected to stand 
up better than wages between wars, and 
dividend and rent payments will decline 
only moderately. Interest payments will 
continue to increase because of the rising 
federal debt. Farmers can expect a fall in 
prices, but their earnings should continue 
to be high. Unemployment and _ old-age 
benefits will begin to increase as war draws 
to a close. 

In the year after one war ends, indi- 
viduals are likely to receive $129,700,000,- 
000, compared with the $151,500,000,000 
they are getting this vear. 

Trade. Despite job losses, plant shut- 
downs and a general decline in incomes, 
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wholesale and retail trade should flourish. 
The amount individuals will have avail- 
able for spending still will exceed the 
amount they are likely to spend. Present 
indications are that consumers will spend 
$89,200,000,000 for goods and services in 
the year after Germany’s defeat, compared 
with $95,400,000,000 being spent this year. 

This drop in spending will not be 
spread evenly. Before long, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, sewing machines 
and typewriters should reappear on the 
market. Mechanical refrigerators and auto- 
mobiles will be trickling back. All of 
these items will be snapped up almost as 
soon as they are offered for sale. The 
durable goods industries can count on 
$7,500,000.000 worth of business next year, 
against $6,600,000,000 this year. 

Most of the decline in business_ be- 
tween wars will be felt by food stores, 
clothing stores, other sellers of nondurable 
goods, and by establishments that offer 
services, such as barbershops, restaurants 
and recreation centers. The drop in this 
field will be due to the fact that jobless 
and lower-paid workers will spend less freely. 

Foreign trade. American business and 
agriculture also can expect foreign de- 
mands for their products to decline from 
peaks reached under Lend-Lease. How- 
ever, Europe is expected to be able to 
consume almost all the American farm 
produce that can be shipped abroad in 
1945, and rehabilitation orders placed with 
industry will be substantial. 

Taxes. No relief from individual or cor- 
poration taxes is to be expected as long as 
any enemy is in the field. Tax rates prom- 
ise to remain at wartime levels after a 
German surrender, but, because of declin- 
ing business activity and incomes, tax 
revenues will be down. 

The period between the surrender of 
Germany and the collapse of Japan, there- 
fore, will be one of gradual adjustment. 
It is after the Pacific war ends that busi- 
ness can expect a sharp, sudden jolt. 

At that time, war contracts will be can- 
celed in wholesale lots. Government war 
spending will drop from $3,000,000,000 a 
month to negligible proportions. Shipbuild- 
ing will be brought to a virtual standstill; 
aircraft factories will be greatly curtailed, 
munitions centers may become ghost 
towns. Demobilization will speed up and 
unemployment may rise as high as 10,000,- 
000. Individual income payments may be 
brought down to a rate of $110,000,000,000 
a year. 

Peace promises to be accompanied by a 
sharp setback. The length of that period 
depends upon the time it will take indus- 
try and Government to adjust their sights 
to different production goals. The out- 
look, as seen by official appraisers now, is 
for recovery to begin within 6 to 12 
months. 
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AFTER GERMANY FALLS: 


DILEMMA FACING THE ALLIES 


Choice of Risks to Peace in Weakening Reich or Leaving Her Strong 


Problems in the military, 
political, economic and moral 
disarmament of aggressor 


Decisions now are being forced upon 
the Allies about what to do with a beaten 
Germany. Each new American break- 
through in France, every swift Russian 
advance in Poland, brings nearer the time 
for those decisions. 

Plans now being rounded into shape by 
Allied authorities in London call for the 
complete disarmament of Germany after 
she surrenders. Germany is to lose much 
territory. She may be partitioned. She is 
to be placed under Allied control for an 
extended period. The plans go far beyond 
anything attempted, or even 
after World War I. 

The purpose is to 
from starting another world conflict. To 
that end, the disarmament of Germany 
is to be not only military. There is to be 
political, economic, financial and moral dis- 
armament of Germany as well. 

The steps now being devised for fore- 
stalling another war in Central Europe 
might be called the ladder of disarma- 
ment. Allied officials are finding the rungs 
of that ladder hard and slippery. And it 
is realized that any bad misstep might 
send the world tumbling again. Back of 
it all lies a fundamental dilemma. That is 
the choice between the dangers to future 
peace in keeping Germany weak, and other 
dangers in letting her be strong. Thus: 

Weakness in Germany would hamper 
any attempt by her to start another war. 
There are strong demands from Allied 


proposed, 


prevent Germany 


countries for destruction of Germany’s 
sources of strength, and for steps that will 
keep her weak and divided in the future. 

But economic weakness in) Germany 
might be a source of unemployment, de- 
pression, and festering unrest that could 
sow seeds of war. And a politically weak 
Germany might fall under the domination 
of Russia, in that way tipping the balance 
of power in Europe so far toward Russia 
as to be a source of future danger. 

Strength in Germany, which could con- 
tribute to return of prosperity in Europe, 
would create big problems: of control. A 
strong Germany would be hard to keep 
disarmed. Once allowed to rearm, Ger- 
many could start another war. 
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These are two alternatives for meeting 
the general problem of keeping Germany 
under such control that she cannot start 
another war. A closer look will show why 
there are several different sides to that 
general undertaking. The first step: 

Military disarmament will call for im- 
mediate surrender, intact. of all German 
armies and war supplies. Even this open- 
ing step involves big problems. 


A long occupation is deemed essential to 
maintaining real control of Germany. This 
involves difficulties, especially for the 
Western Allies. It means setting up joint 
Allied machinery to handle administration, 
policing, seizures of war supplies and de- 
struction of Germany’s means to wage war. 

Public pressures may develop in the 
United States and Britain against main- 
taining troops in Germany after the war 
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ends. Such a clamor arose immediately 
after the shooting stopped in World War I. 
Already, in Congress, there are demands 
for return of American troops immediately 
after Germany has been beaten. The 
U.S. may solve this problem by perma- 
nent maintenance of substantial armed 
forces, and by assignment of Army Regu- 
lars, or newly enlisted men, to the Army of 
Occupation. But that’s only one problem. 

Occupation another. Until 
now, the expectation has been that large 
areas in Southwestern and Western Ger- 
many would be allocated to American 
troops, and in Northwestern Germany to 
British troops, thus leaving Eastern Ger- 
many to Russia. But, now, Russia is out- 
running the Western Allies in her advance 
toward Germany. Even if Russia slows 
down, she may overrun much of Germany 
before American and British forces can 
arrive. The size and shape of the occupa- 
tion zones, no doubt, will be influenced by 
the areas of actual invasion. This factor, 
plus the tendency of the American and 
British publics to demand the prompt re- 
turn of troops, may assign most of the 
occupation job to Russia. That, again, 
would mean placing Germany increasingly 
under the wing of Russia. There is another 


zones are 


puzzle: 

Prisoners of war, numbering from 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000, create that puzzle. 
The Allies’ terms mean that they want 
the German armies surrendered in a body, 
so that those armies cannot melt back into 
Germany again as they did after World 


War I. On that point, Allied views are 


uniform. 

A difference arises as to the handling 
of the prisoners. once they have surren- 
dered. The Western Allies are bound by 
the Geneva Convention, which provides 
for prompt repatriation after the war. 

But Russia wants large numbers of 
German troops kept in service as a labor 


force, patterned after Germany’s todt 
organization of impressed workers. The 


German prisoners would be taken to Rus- 
sia to help rebuild the cities, towns, and 
villages that German armies have devas- 
tated. The work might require years. 

America and Britain have shown no 
disposition to resist Russia’s plan. But 
this use of prisoners, while tending to 
heal the physical wounds of war in Rus- 
sia, also would tend to keep alive war 
hate in Germany. 

Thus, military disarmament 
regarded as inadequate for the job of 
peaceful. Hence the 


alone is 


keeping Germany 
next step: 
Political disarmament, which is aimed 

at recasting the map of Europe. Germany, 
starting out to dominate Europe and the 
world, will emerge from the war smaller 
than before. Germany, as now constituted 
may no longer exist. 
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Transfers of territory are going to shave 
down her area on all sides. East Prussia is 
going to Poland. Austria is to be inde- 
pendent. The Rhineland is likely to be 
occupied indefinitely by the French. Hol- 
land wants German lands to replace those 
of hers that the Nazis flooded. 

Partition of Germany has been recom- 
mended to Allied authorities. A proposed 
three-way dismemberment would restore 
Bavaria as an independent country, and 
cut the rest of Germany in two along the 
line of the River Elbe. 

But even drastic political disarmament 
of Germany is not depended upon to as- 
sure future peace. Partition is criticized as 
being likely to inspire a fight by Germans 
for national unity, and such strife might 





—Harris & Ewing 
LORD VANSITTART 
His way is the hard way 


spread the germs of war. Hence the third 
step in disarmament: 

Economic disarmament is agreed upon 
as essential in principle. But, in practice, 
this step is full of difficulties. It is here 
that the basic dilemma arises of the dan- 
gers of a weak versus a strong Germany 

The Western Allies, especially Britain, 
are interested in revival of Germany as a 
market. But the closest possible policing of 
a busy Germany would be necessary to 
prevent secret return to war production, 
and the Allies have been cautious in plan- 
ning large police forces. 

The Russians are interested in moving 
machinery from Germany to equip Rus- 
sian factories that the Germans devastat- 
ed. But raw materials, transport, and 
workers to man the factories are in Ger- 
many. If the factory machinery is moved 
away, unemployment would result, and 
revival of Germany as a market would be 
retarded. Thus, the process of disarma- 


ment of Germany still is unfinished. 

Financial disarmament is the fourth 
step. This, again, is up against differing 
needs of Russia and the Western Allies, 
Reparations running into the scores of bil- 
lions are likely to be asked by Russia, 
Each of the Allied nations will have) 
claims. But Russia, having state industry 
and being able to import goods as de- 
sired, is in good position to accept huge? 
quantities of goods from Germany as rep. 7 
arations. And the American and British 
governments would be attacked politically 
if they admitted German goods that com- 7 J 
peted with the output of home industry, 7 j 
Thus, the Western Allies are going to be 
left out on a limb as to German repara- 
tions. for little of the bill can be paid in 
gold. 

German financial control of European 
industry is to be ended at a stroke by res- 
toration of all industry and business to 
prewar ownership. But, in supervising Ger- 
many’s money. tariff and debt problems, 
the Alles continually are to be up against 
the question of how much recovery they 
want in Germany. Their uncertainty makes 
necessary the final step in disarmament of 
Germany: 

Moral disarmament involves uprooting © 
of the German militarists. Russia leads in | 
the demands for stern justice to German 7 
war criminals. The Nazi leaders, the Junk- 7 
ers and heavy industrialists may be liqui- 7 
dated. But that is just the beginning. The 
long-time Job is education of Germany to. 
the ways of democracy. Freedom of opin- 7 
ion, of the press and of religion are to be 
restored, and courses in schools and col- 
leges are to be supervised by Allied officials. 7 

The question is whether all these steps 
actually will keep peace in Central Eu- 
rope. There are two schools of thought” 
about it in America and Britain. One 
school holds that a harsh peace would stir 
up so much opposition in Germany that it 1 
would defeat its purpose. The other school, 
of which Lord Vansittart, of Britain, is a 
spokesman, holds that the German people, 
as well as their leaders, are thoroughly 
militaristic, that Germany has_ broken 
every pledge of nonaggression for 30 years, 
and that there is no safety for the world 
except through complete disarmament and 
a stern peace. 

The signs point to a hard peace for Ger- 
many. But the Allies are not relying solely 
on her disarmament. They do not intend 
to let Germany maneuver in a balance-of- 
power game between Russia on one side 
and the Western Allies on the other, until 
she again can break from all control. They ie 
plan a world organization as a substitute 
for the balance-of-power method of main- 
taining peace. That part of their plan be- 
comes more important as the difficulties of 
keeping Germany disarmed emerge into 
full view. 
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_ TO HELP MAINTAIN 
_ CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
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When She's Humming— 
ody’s Happy! 







Lubricating grease and grease film are shown in red in the picture above. 
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Another inside story of Correct Lubrication 


T’S A VICTORY SONG! Day after day, 
I myriads of electric motors keep humming 
in U.S.A.’s war-busy plants. This cutaway 
picture shows how the shaft spins on ball 
bearings...how the balls are protected by 
grease from wear, pitting, rust. 

To keep them humming in your plant day 
after day—to keep maintenance down—pro- 
duction up—calls for Correct Lubrication. 
And that is a principle Socony-Vacuum de- 
veloped. 


For instance, there is a special Gargoyle 
grease for this job. Like all Gargoyle oils and 


greases, it stems from the world’s greatest 

lubrication experience. Lubricants and experi- 

1 help your staff keep ma- 
z at full tilt. 


Looking ahead, you can see how this will 


ence like this 


chines going, 


be invaluable to you in a competitive era. For 
the Correct Lubrication that helps secure 
wartime capacity production will work the 
same way in peacetime for low production 
costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Standard Oil 
of N. Y. Div. ¢ White Star Div. ¢ Lubrite Div. * Chicago 
Div. * White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. * Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 














AT REYNOLDS’ GREAT PLANT at Listerhill, 
Ala., millions of pounds of aluminum ingots await 
transformation into planes, many other war uses. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


A shortage turns into abundance...and America gets more efficient weapons 


HEN SNARLING AXIS PLANES 

swarmed over Europe's sky, 
they thundered out the inescapable 
fact that this was to be a war of light 
metals—of aluminum. And at that 
time, Germany was manufacturing 
three times as much aluminum as the 
United States. 

This was a plain warning of peril to 
America. Revnolds Aluminum went into 
action. On its own resources, Reynolds 
set up huge new aluminum plants . . . 
started the long fight to end a shortage 
of aluminum that could be disastrous. 

Today, the success of this siruggle is 
apparent in one great fact of American 
aluminum production... 
more than enough to fulfill minimum 
war needs. 


output is now 


The hard-won abundance 
of this vital metal means that 
aluminum can now be ap- 





plied to dozens of uses where 


lightness plus strength will mean a more 
efficient weapon for American fighting 
men...airfield landing mats; gun mounts: 
cartridge cases; many hundreds of other 
essential war uses. 


‘THE FUTURE THAT COUNTS” 


Reynolds has taken to heart the words of 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War...“The future that counts most,” 
said Mr. Patterson recently, “is that 
stretch of time between this day and that 
day on: which the last shot of this war 
will be fired. 

“Aluminum, alone of the three con- 
trolled materials, is meeting production 
schedules on military requirements: but 
for any of us to interpret this as a signal 
to take it easy is an error, Our oppor- 
tunities to serve our fighting men can be 
as inexhaustible as is our debt to them.” 

Reynolds intends to meet this chal- 
lenge—to produce, in its 40 plants, for 
“the future that counts most.” 





WEAPON OF ATTACK ... airfield landing 
mats are now made of tough aluminum alloys, 
strong enough to withstand the jounce of 
giant bombers. 
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U.S. AS BANKER FOR WORLD 


Plan for Even Flow of Dollars Between Debtor and Creditor Nations 


Proposed Monetary Fund 
as check on our exports if 
purchases abroad decline 


The outside world is worried about what 
it expects will be a scarcity of American 
dollars after the war when there will be 
no Lend-Lease, and when demand for 
American goods will be heavy. 

This worry is reflected in an important 
provision in the plan for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. This provision, 
couched in general terms, -has been some- 
what overlooked in the: United States. 
To foreign nations it often appears as 
the heart of the plan. The reason is that 
it is designed to teach this country some 
of the facts of life in a world of foreign 
trade. 

Other nations remember what happened 
to the dollar after the last war. At that 
time, the U.S., through war loans, had 
changed from a borrower nation, working 
to pay off its creditors, into a banker na- 
tion, to which other nations owed debts. 
This banker position was strengthened in 
the 1920s by large private loans abroad. 

But, instead of acting like a banker in- 
terested in helping borrowers to pay off 
debts, the U.S. put up tariffs to make it 
more difficult to pay. Then, when trouble 
developed, it demanded payment on the 
principal and stopped making new loans. 

Nations abroad are afraid that this same 
experience will be repeated after this war. 
They worry about American willingness to 
act like an experienced world banker. 
They fear that, just when they will need 
dollars most to pay bills, the United States 
will develop a depression and stop buying 
their goods, or will do something to make 
it more difficult for them to earn dollars. 

The International Monetary Fund, if 
finally set up and working, will contain 
within it some interesting machinery for 
treating this kind of problem. It will in- 
clude the following provisions: 

First, if nations find that the U.S. per- 
sistently acts to make dollars scarce by 
not buying foreign goods and services in 
large enough volume, the Fund will issue 
awarning that dollars are becoming scarce. 
This warning will describe what is wrong. 

Then, if the United States fails to take 
the hint and to alter its ways, the Fund 
management will suggest that this coun- 
try make a loan of dollars to fhe Fund so 
that nations needing dollars, and not able 
to get them, can borrow dollars to settle 
their accounts. 
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Third, in case the United States is un- 


willing to lend dollars, the Fund can re- 


quire that it sell them for any gold that 
the Fund may have on hand. 

After that, if the need for dollars still 
is not met, the management of the Mone- 
tary Fund could formally declare that 
dollars are scarce. Following this, the Fund 
would ration available dollars among na- 
tions seeking them. The effect would be 
to place a damper on foreign purchases of 
U.S. goods. It would tend to solve the dol- 
lar-shortage problem by telling the world 
that only a fixed number of dollars 
were available for buying in this 
market and to make payment on 
debts and for services rendered. 

Finally, in case these other meas- 
ures were not adequate, the Fund 
could give permission to other na- 
tions to place restrictions on im- 
ports of goods from the United 
States. They then would be al- 
lowed, without violating their 
agreement with the Fund, to es- 
tablish quotas on American goods, 
and thereby limit imports. 

This machinery for dealing with 
scarce currencies will apply to any 
or all currencies that become 
scarce. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, it is the American dollar that 
was in the minds of those who 
planned the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The reason this is so is 
that many nations after the war 
will need to buy great amounts of 
goods from American industry be- 
fore the industries of those nations 
are able to produce goods and serv- 
ices in a quantity large enough to 
pay for their purchases that are 
payable in dollars. 

After the last war, this problem was 
solved by American willingness to loan 
dollars. During the 1920s, the United 
States, through purchases of foreign goods 
and through loans, made available an 
average of about $7,000,000,000 a year. 
Nations geared their economies to a flow 
of American dollars of this size. 

Then, all of a sudden, the United States 
stopped making loans abroad. It cut its 
purchases of foreign goods to less than 
$2,500,000,000. Yet this country demanded 
that other nations meet interest and 
amortization charges of about $900,000,000 
a year out of this smaller total of dol- 
lars, and wondered why foreign trade 


tended to dry up and foreign creditors 


started to default. 


World troubles after 1929 were related 
in part to a scarcity of dollars. The United 
States, in its first experience as an inter- 
national banker, had not learned to act as 
a banker should act. 

The official hope is that the U.S. will 
learn after this war to act as a banker 
should. The Monetary Fund, with a supply 
of $2,750,000,000 in it, would help to 
cushion the first great demand for dollars. 
Then that other proposal from Bretton 
Woods, N.H., the World Bank, would 
provide another cushion to the extent of 





—Wide World 
AMERICAN DOLLARS 


For U.S... . facts of economic life 


an estimated. $2,000,000,000 a year in 
loans and guarantees for at least a four- 
year period. Before those dollars are used 
up, if the planners have their way, this 
country may have learned how to let 
other people of the world work for it, in- 
stead of insisting that the U.S. work for 
the other people of the world. 

If the U.S. insists after this war, as it 
did after the last, upon cutting off the dol- 
lars that other people have to pay on their 
debts or to pay for the goods they want to 
buy in this country, then the world will 
break up into trading blocs. The end re- 
sult would be a brand-new and more 
grandiose New Deal inside the U.S. 

Rules of the Monetary Fund are de- 
signed to teach that lesson. 
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Peacemaking Role of Congress: 
The Administration’s Strategy 


Separation of Political and Economic Pacts for Action by Legislators 


Use of executive powers 
to negotiate agreements 
on oil, shipping, airways 


America’s part in the postwar world is 
being prepared. It is a part that imposes 
heavy economic and political demands. 
World money agreements and banking 
plans already have been made. World food 
and relief agencies have been set up. 
Agreements for world action on oil, air 
and communications are in the making. 
All of these are economic lines in the role 
America is to play. 

On the political side, a new conference 
is opening to devise the world agency 
through which American influence can be 
brought to bear upon a world organized 
to keep the peace. And there are treaties 
to be made to specify what part Germany 
and Japan shall have in the postwar world. 

But all of these plans must be written 
one day into documents which, if they 
are to have legal effect, must win the ap- 
proval of Congress. The winning of this 
approval is a problem of as much impor- 
tance as winning the agreements with for- 
eign nations. Woodrow Wilson brought 
America to the international doorstep 25 
years ago, but Congress balked, and the na- 
tion stayed outside. The big question now 
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SENATOR TAFT 
... raises the question...» 
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BRECKINRIDGE LONG 
A diplomatic pouch for Congress... 


is: Will 1945 be 1919 all over again? 

Two ways are open by which the ad- 
ministration in power may win the ap- 
proval of Congress. One is the treaty 
method that President Wilson tried. He 
was beaten by a minority in the Senate. 
The ratification of a treaty in the Senate 
requires a two-thirds vote. Rarely in all 
American history has the Senate approved 
a treaty that might affect adversely the 
economic interests of a segment of America. 

The other way to move America into 
international affairs is through executive 
agreements. For these, if and when funds 
are needed, a joint resolution or simple 
authorizing legislation can be put through 
Congress. It requires only a majority vote 
in the two houses of Congress. This strips 
the Senate minority of the power to over- 
ride a majority. Texas and Hawaii were 
brought into the Union by executive agree- 
ments after the Senate had refused to ac- 
cept treaties to accomplish those purposes. 

Each of these ways has been studied by 
the experts who are working out the 
strategical approach to Congress. Both the 
treaty method and the executive agree- 
ments will be used as the war ends and the 
machinery for a peaceful world is erected. 

The plan is this: The economic meat 
will be separated carefully from the po- 
litical crust in the treaty making. In the 





main, economic matters will be covered 
by executive agreements, requiring only 
a majority of Congress. Political matters 
will, for the most part, go to the Senate 
in the form of treaties and will need a two- 
thirds vote in that branch of Congress. 
Economic arrangements will follow the 
pattern of trade agreements and the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. The banking and monetary 
plans will be among the first to greet the 
new Congress. These, and some others, will 
meet stubborn resistance. Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, says the international 
banking plan could not win a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, and he does not believe 
it can get a majority in Congress. 
There is discussion of a proposal to ask 
Congress for the power to negotiate agree- 
ments on specific subjects. This would 
make it unnecessary to take each pact, sep- 
arately, to Congress for approval. But 
Congress still would be able to approve or 
reject the agreement when a request went 
to the House for appropriations to be 
used in carrying out the agreement. 
Plans for international co-operation in 
handling problems of oil, shipping, com- 
munications, airways and routes, all of these 
are to be handled by executive agreements. 
It is no new method. Executive agreements 
have been used ever since Timothy Pick- 
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ering negotiated one for the exchange of 
mail with other countries in George Wash- 
ington’s first administration. Between 1789 
and 1939, 1,200 executive agreements were 
made with foreign countries. 

Postwar thinkers are placing their em- 
phasis upon economic co-operation toward 
clearing up the muddles that they believe 
are responsible for wars. They put less 
hope in the strength of political alliances. 
That is one reason why they are less will- 
ing to lay the economic pacts before the 
Senate, where a minority would have the 
power to kill them. 

Treaties. Not one treaty, but several, 
will go to the Senate for ratification. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate a separate treaty 
with each of the enemy powers. These 
treaties will cover problems that are real 
and obvious in the areas involved. They 
will state simply the conditions that Ger- 
many and Japan, each treated separately, 
must fulfill before readmission to the fam- 
ily of nations. They will deal with real and 
present problems. They will not attempt to 
lay down a blueprint to cover every even- 
tuality that may arise in the future. 

Here, the present-day workers for peace 
are drawing a lesson from Woodrow Wil- 
son’s experience with the Versailles Treaty. 
They feel that he made a grave strategic 
error when he put all of his plans into 
one omnibus. The one book-length pact 
sought to solve all of the problems of the 
world and create a League of Nations to 
keep abreast of the new problems as 
they arose. The whole structure of the 
Wilson peace was bound together. 
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—Fitzpatrick in St, Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEW PLAN FOR AN OLD SITE 


finally will be put before Congress in trea- 
ty form. The present disposition of this 
Government, however, is not to see how 
far it can take America into international 
co-operation. Instead, the effort is to find 
a basis upon which fairly common, non- 
partisan agreement can be built. The wish 
is to obtain not just a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate. It is for all but unanimous 
approval. The desire is to make a start in 
working with other nations, not to go the 
whole way at one step. And the hope is 
that the removal of economic matters from 
the treaties will narrow the ground upon 
which objections might be raised. 


Tactics. The plans of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
call for broad co-operation with Congress 
in the development of the structure for an 
organized peacetime world. Members of 
Congress work with the delegations at in- 
ternational conferences. Mr. Hull invites 
members of both parties to his office. Dip- 
lomatic reports are made available to 
those who will treat them as confidential. 
The Secretary works with a bipartisan 
committee, headed by Chairman Connally 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. And Breckinridge Long, Assistant 
Secretary of State, keeps in constant touch 
with Congress. 

The history of 150 years of treaty mak- 
ing shows that most of the big treaties, 
involving matters of national economy or 
sovereignty, were wrecked, often by Sen- 
ate minorities. 

Senate authority. Senators, from the 
time when they politely shooed George 
Washington from the Senate Chamber 
while they debated a treaty, always have 
been jealous of their treaty-approval pre- 
rogative. When establishment of UNRRA 
was negotiated by an executive agreement, 
fear was aroused that a whole series of 
postwar pacts would be negotiated by 
executive agreement without the consent 
of Congress. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee called on Secretary 
Hull. The result of their talks was that 
UNRRA and the agreement that created 
the agency were embodied in a joint reso- 
lution that received congressional ap- 





When parts of it were destroyed, the 
entire fabric fell. This situation the 
new peacemakers hope to avoid by 
working out a series of separate 
treaties, any one of which may 
stand if the others fall. 

Agency to keep the peace. The 
international agency to keep the 
peace, a new version of the League 
of Nations, will be embraced by a 
single separate treaty. It will not be 
a part of the treaties which, sep- 
arately, mark the end of the war 
with Germany and Japan. Work 
toward the formulation of plans for 
that agency is progressing entirely 
apart from the war. 

The meeting opening at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks in Washington will seek a 
general, broad basis of agreement 
upon which the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Soviet Rus- 
sia might co-operate in an agency 
to keep the world at peace. Later, 
Chinese representatives will replace 
those from Russia. Still later, spokes- 
men for the other United Nations 
will come into the meetings. 

Out of this and subsequent meet- 
ings will come the agreement that 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 
“Keep straight ahead, stranger—and watch out for 
the spot where Woodrow Wilson cracked up” 


proval. This brought Congress back 
into the picture and still avoided the 
two-thirds pitfall in the Senate. Vari- 
ous Supreme Court decisions, howev- 
er, have upheld the validity of the 
executive agreement, which is carried 
out under powers delegated to the 
President by the Constitution. Ex- 
cept when funds are wanted, no con- 
gressional action is needed. 

This autuma’s elections may help 
to smooth the course of the treaties 
through the Senate. For it is the 
next Congress that will write Amer- 
ica’s ticket in the Atlantic area. It 
may have the whole job of shaping 
America’s foreign program, in both 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

In the primaries, opponents of 
the Roosevelt foreign policies are 
having close races—such as Senator 
Nye, of North Dakota—or are being 
defeated. Senators Holman, of Ore- 
gon, and Smith, of South Carolina, 
were beaten, Senator Reynolds, of 
North Carolina, decided not to run. 
And Representative Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, urging world co-operation, 
is making a strong bid for a Senate 
seat. Peace planners are hopeful. 
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THE SHIFT IN 


RATIONING 


Outlook for Adequate Food Supply Despite Shortages of Some Items 


Scarcity of ice cream and 
potatoes forecast. Return of 
points for ham and pork loins 


Ham and pork are to go back on the 
ration list. Ice cream is to be scarcer. 
Point values of butter are raised. There 
is no sign of any increase in sugar rations. 
A new potato shortage is being forecast. 

Yet, at the same time, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, Marvin Jones, is directing the 
Office of Price Administration to remove 
all beef, except a few of the best cuts, 
from rationing. A 1,000,000,000-bushel 
wheat crop, the largest in American his- 
tory, is being harvested. Another 3,000,- 
000,000-bushel corn crop is in sight. 

These shifts in rationing, this appear- 
ance of both scarcity and abundance, are 
causing some confusion. It is raising again 
many questions concerning the food out- 
look for the average citizen in the months 
ahead. 

Actually, that outlook is mixed, but al- 
together is favorable rather than unfavor- 
able. A glance down the list of foods 
shows why. 

Meats. Rationing point values effective 
in July will remain in effect at least until 
August 13. Then, changes will be made, 
based on the latest reports on meat sup- 
ply. Specifically: 

Beef. All but the best cuts probably 
will be point free after mid-August. The 
Government is moving to step up con- 
sumer buying. It is preparing the way for 
a heavy run of cattle to market from the 
greatest herds in history. The beef will be 
mostly of low quality. 

Hams and pork loins soon will go back 
on points. They will become less plentiful, 
gradually. Farmers recuced by 28 per 
cent the number of pigs they are raising. 

Lamb will stay on points, and remain 
scarce. 

Mutton will remain point free. 

Veal is expected to remain point free for 
at least a few weeks. 

Fish, fresh and canned, will be some- 
what more plentiful. Tuna and_ sardine 
packs are larger. Shrimp is scarcer. 

Dairy products will be in short supply 
from now through the winter. The Gov- 
ernment will tighten controls further to 
protect war requirements for evaporated 
milk, dry whole milk and butter. 

Fluid milk. Permitted sales by dealers 
in August will be the same as July, but 10 
per cent smaller than in May and June. 
Further curbing of sales may be necessary. 
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Butter, already raised from 12 to 16 red 
points a pound, will be scarcer. The Gov- 
ernment is likely to reduce civilian pur- 
chases further by validating fewer red 
stamps. 

Cream. Dealers are permitted to sell 
only five sixths as much in August as in 
July. 

Ice cream will be scarcer and less rich. 

Cheeses. Cheddar cheese will continue 





WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATOR MARVIN JONES 


grapefruit juice and_ orange-grapefruit 
juice will be slightly larger. They will not 
remain point free for long. The point value 
of pineapple juice will remain high. 

Canned and bottled soups will be more 
plentiful, but will stay on points. 

Eggs will be less abundant than in re- 
cent months. 

Sugar will stay rationed indefinitely. 
Much is going into canning. The Govern- 
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... Some problems were pointed up 


on a high point value. Other cheeses will 
be easier to buy than cheddar. 

Canned vegetables. Until August 13, 
at least, point values will be the same as 
for July. Then, most vegetables that still 
are point free are expected to go back on 
points. All will be on points this autumn. 

Fresh vegetables will be plentiful into 
the autumn. 

Potatoes will be scarce through the 
summer and early autumn, due to drought. 

Fresh fruits are expected to be decidedly 
more plentiful than last year. 

Peaches will be abundant and 25 per 
cent cheaper than last year. 

Pears will be plentiful, too, and 20 per 
cent cheaper. 

Cherries, apples and apricots are ex- 
pected to be in good supply. 

Oranges, lemons and grapefruit will be 
more plentiful, too. 

Canned fruits will remain scarce, with 
high point values. 

Fruit juices. Supplies of orange juice, 





ment is trying to find more for bakers. 

Lard and other fats and oils. The sup- 
ply for housewives is ample. It will be 
larger from now through September, then 
smaller. 

Bread will be abundant. 

In sum, there is plenty of food on hand 
and in sight, and civilians are to get a 
substantial part of it. That is the situation 
for the immediate future. Except for the 
inevitable risks of the weather, no factor 
appears likely to bring any important 
change in food supplies, at least until 
Germany is defeated and American plans 
for food distribution have to be revised. 
War demands probably will not change 
the supply situation greatly, because food 
requirements for the war are leveling off. 

Accordingly, civilians seem certain to 
have enough food, whatever turn the war 
may take. The worst in sight for them is 
to be compelled to take more of one kind 
of food, and less of another, as shifts oc- 
cur in supplies and in rationing. 
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the facts below. 


Some mistaken 


beliefs 





Misbelief #2...THAT ALL LUMPS AND GROWTHS ARE 
CANCERS 


This, of course, is not true. The symptoms that may 
indicate cancer are often due to other causes—only a doctor 
can decide. A leading cancer clinic reports that, of the women 
who came for examination because they suspected cancer, only 
11'4% actually had the disease. The important point is that 
all of these women, whether or not they had cancer, received 
immediate professional attention and avoided needless worry. 


Misbelief #4... THAT CANCER STRIKES WITHOUT WARNING 


: Cancer does give warning! Everyone over the age of 30 should 
8 ng s 


know these common signs of cancer: 


e Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 

e Any irregular or unexplained 
bleeding. 

e Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly about the mouth, 
tongue, or lips. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Because knowledge is the greatest 
foe of cancer, it is important that everyone know 





e Loss of appetite, or persistent, 
unexplained indigestion. 


e Noticeable changes in the form, 
size, or color of a mole or wart. 


e Any persistent change from the 
normal habits of elimination. 


Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, “A Message of Hope About Cancer.” 





On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you en- 
larged copies of this message for posting on plant or 
office bulletin boards. 





Misbelief #1... THAT CANCER IS A HOPELESS 

DISEASE 

Far from it! Thousands of people have been cured of 
cancer. Many more are being cured now than ever before. This 
is the result of greatly increased knowledge and skill among 


doctors... of better facilities for diagnosis and treatment... 
of greater public realization that successful treatment depends 


largely upon early recognition. 


Misbelief #3 ...THAT CANCER CAN BE CURED WITH 
MEDICINE 


It cannot! Beware of quacks who promise quick cures 
using unproved methods. The only known methods of treating can- 
cer effectively are X-rays, Radium, and Surgery, alone or in com- 
bination. In skilled hands, these proved methods are success- 
fully treating cases which, not many years ago, would have 
been judged hopeless. Getting to the doctor early is your great- 
est contribution toward cure. 
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What Consumers Want: 
Guidepost for Producers 


Prospect That the Accumulated Wartime Demand 
Will Approximate Amount Sold in the Year of 1941 


Postwar boom for cars 
and homes. Reluctance of 
families to spend savings 


Americans apparently are not going on 
a wild buying spree for household goods 
when items now off the market become 
plentiful again. Most of them are content 
to use the goods they now have, or go 
without. A majority of families who now 
are ready to buy are not planning to use 
their wartime savings to buy the goods 
they need, but will pay for them out of 
income or by installments. But a surpris- 
ingly large number of families will be in the 
market to buy new homes after the war. 

These are things the War Production 
Board is learning from a census of buying 
demands of representative U.S. families. 
However, the results reflect the attitudes 
of families at the time they were inter- 
viewed, and do not reflect their reactions 
to advertising pressures and to new mod- 
els when production is resumed. The re- 
sults are surprising to those who had pre- 
dicted a sudden boom in consumer goods, 
to be foliowed by a collapse. They indicate 
that the transition from a period of scarc- 
ity to a period of plenty may be more 
orderly for business than expected. 





Getting down to cases, WPB is learning 
these things: 

Consumer goods. Only 44 per cent of 
American families would buy one or more 
items from a list of household appliances 
submitted to them if such appliances were 
available in unlimited quantities. This 
means that 56 per cent of the country’s 
families are satisfied with what they have, 
or feel they cannot afford to buy. 

Savings. Consumers are estimated to 
have saved more than $75,000,000,000 in 
the last three years through shortages 
of consumer goods. It has been predicted 
that a large proportion of these savings 
would be turned loose in the market as 
soon as consumer goods again became 
available. But it now is learned that 76 
per cent of the families who are in the 
market for new appliances plan to pay for 
these from current income or by install- 
ments, and only 18 per cent intend to 
spend their savings on such items. The 
others are uncertain. 

Houses. It is indicated that 819,000 
families will be ready to buy new homes 
immediately after the war, At least 3,600,- 
-000 intend to buy in three or four years. 
A major building boom would result if 
819,000 homes were built in the first post- 
war year. Only 715,000 were constructed 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN SOME CLOCKS GO ON SALE NOW... 
... the time is precious for some 12,500,000 families 
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in the boom year of 1941, and the largest 
number of dwelling units constructed in 
one year was 935,000, in 1925. 

Those in the market for homes have 
definite ideas as to how much they are 
willing to pay. Only 4 per cent plan to 
pay $9,000 or more. Almost one third are 
in the market for $3,000 to $6,000 homes, 
The average cost is expected to be about 
$4,500. It may be some time after the war, 
however, before enough lumber can be 
produced to meet demands. 

Household appliances. Most of the ap- 
pliances that will be needed after the war 
have not been manufactured since 194], 
Thus, it might be expected that, when 
these again became available, the accumu- 
lated demand for them would be more than 
twice as great as in 1941. But such appar- 


‘ently is not to be the case. WPB is finding 


that, with a few exceptions, present de- 
mand for many items now is below, or 
approximately the same, as total sales 
of those items for 1941, For example: 

Radios. In 1941, there were sold 13, 
700,000 radios; present indicated demand 
is for only 2,682,276. 

Electric irons. Sales in 1941, 5,585,000; 
present demand, 4,019,236. WPB has au- 
thorized the manufacture of 2,000,000 
irons this year. 

Electric ranges. Sales in 1941, 728,000; 
present demand, 493,004. 

Vacuum cleaners. Sales in 1941, 2,100,- 
000; present demand, 2,389,816. 

Electric refrigerators. Sales in 1941, 3,- 
500,000; present demand, 3,827,048. 

Washing machines. Demand for these 
appliances is exceptionally high. It is in- 
dicated that 4,261,560 could be sold now, 
whereas 1941 sales totaled 1,892,435. 

Alarm clocks. Nearly 12,500,000 families 
would buy alarm clocks if available. 

Automobiles. The automobile industry 
probably will be able to sell all of the cars 
it can make for several years after pro- 
duction is resumed. It is estimated that 
6,000,000 automobiles and trucks a year 
will be needed to restore the level of car 
ownership that prevailed before the war. 
An annual production rate of 6,000,000 
a year would be far above the normal 
prewar average of around 3,500,000 a year. 

Outlook for industry. WPB’s census ap- 
pears to carry this message for industry: 
Manufacturers will not find the public 
beating down their doors to demand twice 
as many consumer goods as were sold in 
1941. If industry is to get back into the 
peacetime market at the rate that pre- 
vailed in 1941, it will have to exercise 
sales pressures through advertising and 


changing of models. Consumers have 
learned that most household items are 


technically sound enough to remain in op- 
eration for several years. And the market 
for many items was almost saturated dur- 
ing the buying spree of 1941, | 
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lt takes tons 
of PAPER to produce 
and refine oil 








A black flood of oil, five million barrels of it, must daily quench 
the titanic thirst of the Allied war machine and industry... Paper 
makes this possible. 

For on paper are recorded man-made earthquakes, which wrest 
from Earth the secrets of its petroleum treasures. And paper pressure 
and flow charts do sentry duty over oil pipe lines, guard against 
costly leaks. 

By means of paper graphs, petroleum is steered on its complicated 
course through the refinery—from the crude oil stage to high-test 
gasoline. 

Yes, paper is an essentiality, the busy servant of the petroleum 
industry. Millions of pounds of paper annually aid in the production 
of petroleum for our armed forces. 


CGP vA 5 / . 

Le CAICOCAt PRINTING PAPERS \\ 5" 
While conserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, 
Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat Printing Papers 
that can be made under wartime limitations. 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER -— Paper 
is one of the nation’s most critical 
materials. Help alleviate the paper 
shortage by making full use of each 
piece and by having all your waste 
paper collected regularly. 

















Remember when... 
Your good lies wound up al the old swimmin hole? 


HAT OLD CASING made a dandy swing, so 
what if it did have a few thousand miles left in it? 


The tubes that bobbed so merrily in the water 
could still hold air. But that didn’t matter, either! 
For in those days, rubber was plentiful. 


What wouldn’t a lot of us give for those same tires 
and tubes today! Many of them, no doubt, were 
almost as good as the ones on which we'll probably 
have to ride for many long months to come. 


The rubber crisis is not over—and until it is over 
it is squarely up to you to get every possible mile 
from your present tires. 


Rule No. 1: Keep air pressure up to 32 and speed 
down to 35. Rule No. 2: Have your tires recapped 
as soon as they’re smooth. (Recapping is not 
rationed.) The rest is just careful driving and 
watchful attention. 


Making those tires of yours last is more than just 
a matter of keeping your own car in shape for your 
own use. It is joining up with other good Americans 
from coast to coast to help win the great Battle of 
Rubber—and keep America’s wartime transpor- 
tation rolling until the war is won. 


* * * 


Whenever you see a “Seiberling Tire” sign, you can be 
sure that it marks the establishment of an INDEPENDENT 
business man—a man who has had the courage and 
initiative to go into business “on his own”’—and thus 
CREATE JOBS FOR OTHERS. He could do this because, 
here in America, we believe in “Free Enterprise’; we 
believe that the greatness of this country in the future, 
as in the past, must depend in large measure upon the 
opportunities it offers for the independent business man 
to grow and prosper. Seiberling Tires always have been 
and will continue to be sold by INDEPENDENT dealers only! 


SEIBERLING2” 





Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces * Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks * Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons ¢ Rubber Parts 
for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks * Sealed Air Tubes * Rubber Heels, Scles and Mechanical Goods, 
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PASSIVE CAMPAIGN TACTICS 


President's Continuing Silence on Politics, Leaving Moves to G.O.P. 


Active speaking roles for 
FDR‘s lieutenants. Shaping 
of strategy by Republicans 


The strategy for the 1944 presidential 
campaign is taking shape. President Roose- 
velt accepted his nomination by radio and 
has said nothing since. Governor Dewey 
is busy organizing his forces and choosing 
issues for the arguments he will make in 
the months ahead. The President’s silence 
will not be broken soon for any talk about 
elections. The Republicans will do most of 
the campaigning. 

In the main, Mr. Roosevelt plans to go 
about his regular work of directing the war 
effort and planning for the peace. The Pres- 
ident holds a distinct advantage over his 
opponent in that he knows what the war 
plans are for the next three months. He 
knows where the news will be developing, 
and how to take advantage of the breaks. 
He is Commander in Chief. 

This advantage already is drawing com- 
plaints and criticism from Republican 
campaign managers. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, said the American people would 
resent deeply Mr. Roosevelt’s use of a 
naval base “as a platform for a partisan 
speech to a political convention.” 

Mr. Brownell also accused the President 
of misusing censorship powers to confer 
with a Democratic leader on his trip to 
the West Coast. Robert E. Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, secretly boarded the presi- 
dential train at Chicago a few days before 
the Democratic convention. Mr. Brownell 
said he intended to call attention to the 
misuse of wartime regulations for the pur- 
pose of electing the New Deal ticket. He 
added, however, that he thought every pre- 
caution should be taken to assure the 
safety of the President. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s silence, the Republi- 
can candidates are laying plans that will 
make domestic issues the main theme of 
the campaign. Governor Dewey is dis- 
cussing some 15 subjects with Republican 
Governors at St. Louis. Most of them deal 
with conflicts between the States and the 
Federal Government. 

The Republican presidential nominee 
says he conceives it as one of his first ob- 
ligations to bring order out of the chaos 
which, he says, exists between the States 
and the Federal Government. Out of his 
talk with the Republican Governors will 
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come a declaration of policy on a series 
of problems that Mr. Dewey says were 
not covered in the Republican platform. 
This program was worked out in consul- 
tation with his running mate, Governor 
Bricker, of Ohio. 

Mr. Bricker, who drew support from 
Midwestern nationalists before his nomi- 
nation for Vice President, said he had not 
changed his views on either domestic or 
foreign subjects since his nomination, and 
that he would be happy to carry on his 
forthcoming speaking tours the same mes- 
sage he delivered before his nomination. 





had found Mr. Truman acceptable. At 
least two others, who were suggested for 
the Vice Presidency—James F. Byrnes 
and Senator Barkley, of Kentucky—are 
said to have been rejected by Mr. Hillman 
before their booms got well under way. 

Although Mr. Hillman’s PAC lost the 
fight for Mr. Wallace’s renomination, it 
impressed the practical politicians with 
the power of the punch it may be able to 
pack in the elections. Mr. Hannegan is 
stressing that the big job is to get out the 
vote in November. PAC has been organiz- 
ing for months for this job. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 
. « - How much of a punch can he PAC? 


Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate, Senator 
Truman, of Missouri, and a group of Dem- 
ocratic lieutenants will carry the fourth- 
term fight to the country. But, first, Mr. 
Truman is eager to talk over campaign 
plans with the President. He has not seen 
Mr. Roosevelt since his own nomination 
for Vice President. 

That nomination, already is _ being 
called a sensible choice by such men as 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes. 
Mr. Ickes supported Henry Wallace for 
renomination. Labor leaders, such as R. J. 
Thomas, president of the CIO United Au- 
tomobile Workers, were quick to indorse 
Senator Truman as “a progressive man.” 

Sidney Hillman, head of CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, who led the fight for 
the renomination of Mr. Wallace, already 


The other big spokesman for organized 
labor, the American Federation of Labor, 
does not indorse candidates, but it is 
speaking favorably, in its publications, of 
Mr. Truman and claims a share in obtain- 
ing his nomination. John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers union is highly critical of 
the convention, however, and there are 
hints that he will support Mr. Dewey. 

While Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey 
were maneuvering for position last week, 
some of the voters got ahead of the cam- 
paign. The California Secretary of State 
complained to the War Department that 
he already was getting war ballots from 
servicemen overseas. The Department re- 
plied that it had not distributed ballots 
for voting, and that any mailed before Oc- 
tober 1 would not be valid. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SILENCE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Perhaps the most significant happening inside Ger- 
many since September 1939 was the recent attempt to 
assassinate the Nazi dictator. 

News of the revolt of a clique in the German Army 
was made public by the German official news agency 
itself. 

Since then, the Nazis have been filling the air in 
Germany with broadcasts endeavoring to persuade the 
people that Hitler was saved by a miracle and that the 
Nazis are protected by Divine Providence. 

Here was an opportunity for the United Nations, 
too, to express themselves through their Presidents 
and Prime Ministers. But about the only comment that 
has come from the Allied side was the flippant remark 
by Mr. Churchill regretting that the bomb missed “the 
old bounder.” The newspaper dispatches reported 
that the word “bounder” was just a rough approxi- 
mation of what the Prime Minister actually said. 

Not a word of constructive comment has come from 
the Governments on our own side. An opportunity to 
speak to the German people and bring to their attention 
the true meaning of the episode, especially as it may 
relate to the future in Germany, was lost by the Allies. 

This, however, is not surprising. In the field of psy- 
chological warfare the Allies have been very weak in- 
deed. They have not understood how to use the weap- 
ons which reached into the morale of Germany in 1918 
and shortened the war. 

Morale is the biggest single factor in the European 
war today. Only by bolstering up the morale of the 
German people can Hitler and the Nazis expect to 
prolong the war. Conversely, only by breaking down 

that morale can the Allies hope to shorten the war. 

But what are the Allies doing to stimulate a recur- 
rence of that revolutionary spirit which endeavored to 
remove Hitler? What are the Allies saying that will 
give any basis for those elements in Germany to re- 
sist Hitler and make peace? 
rumuars noawsr The inure ore clouded by, the 
AN ENTIRE NATION ie Britain, we hae: er ons i 
DELAYING PEACE , . : diitgnpile 

igh places who do not under- 
stand the morale problem. The philosophy that makes 
abstract threats of punishment or proclaims plans to 
render a whole nation helpless and impotent is not 
conducive to the restoration of peace. 
History has proved that while armies may be de- 





feated, the spirit of peoples is never vanquished, par. 
ticularly if they feel themselves to be victims of perse. 
cution and if no effort is made to rebut the claims of 
injustice. 

To defeat the German armies and air forces and 





compel their surrender is a desirable and necessary 
military objective. There is not the slightest excuse for 
altering in any way the military plans for uncond. 
tional surrender. There can be no compromise with 
the military forces of the enemy—no promises of im.- 
munity or anything else. They must hand over their 
swords and their weapons and their criminal leaders, 
GERMANY’S FATE But can = — an a 
MAY HOLD SEEDS oar sein pe oo ae 
OF ANOTHER WAR % : 

nation? Can we induce a people 
to capitulate if the fate which awaits them is worse 
than fighting to the last ditch? 

Recent dispatches from the front in Normandy tell 
of loud-speaker systems installed by our regiments 
appealing to the German soldiers to come over and 
surrender. Promises are made of food and good treat: 
ment. This is in itself significant. If thousands of sdl- 
diers in the German Army are thus being induced 
every week to leave their ranks because they are prom- 
ised “good treatment,” what is the harm in promising 
“good treatment” to the men, women and children of 
the German nation? 

It is beginning to be suspected that the real reason 
for our silence is that we do not know what we want 
to do about Germany. This is a regrettable confession 
of incompetent leadership in Allied councils. 

We ought to know what we are going to do about 
Germany. Either we are going to condemn the continent 
of Europe to prolonged economic chaos forcing vari- 
ous elements in the population to go “underground,” 
with a period of civil war and anarchy that will re- 
quire the presence of a large occupying army for a 
decade or more—or we are going to try to put Ger- 
many’s house in order by a means that will encourage 
the German people to take their place in the family of 
nations as peaceful and liberty-loving neighbors. 

But what do we read these days? A book has just 
been published by Sumner Welles, formerly the Un- 
der Secretary of State, which boldly advocates the 
partition of Germany into three separate states. One 
of these is to contain largely the Catholic inhabitants 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 





There can be no peace on the continent of Europe 
unless economic opportunity is afforded to the many 
nations of Europe. Germany’s inferiority complex has 
been due in no small part to her belief that she is frus- 
trated by the economic power of other nations. Any 
plan that continues or intensifies that frustration will 
not lead to peace. 

The time has come for plain speaking on the part of 
the Allied countries to the German people. The voice of 
moral force so long silent should be heard once more. 
Woodrow Wilson in World War I did not fail to speak 
for the moral forces of mankind. What he said was con- 
demned later as “impractical” idealism. But we know 
now that just such idealism is necessary in order to 
overcome the selfish and meretricious ambitions of the 
so-called “practical” men in international affairs. 
POVERTY DROVE There will be all kinds of excuses 
GERMAN PEOPLE and alibis. Who, it will be said, 
TO ACCEPT HITLER wants to speak to the criminals 

of Germany? Who, it will be 
argued, wants to give the German General Staff an- 
other lease on life? These afe mere smokescreens to be- 
cloud the real situation. This kind of comment en- 
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Allied leaders fail to grasp opportunities presented for breaking 

down German morale—Proposals for dismemberment * 

of nation will stiffen resistance, not aid peace. 

and the other two states are to be predominantly deavors to make it appear that the German nation 
Protestant. It is because Mr. Welles’ views are be- began immediately after World War I to plot World 
lieved to be shared by Prime Minister Churchill, and War II. This may have been true of a small minority, 
perhaps to some extent here in America, that a protest but it was not true of the German nation. 

must be entered against such reasoning. What is true is that after many years of economic 

The theory that Germany can be kept weak by dis- distress, and ultimately bankruptcy and anarchy, the 

memberment has long been held by those who do not German people began in 1933 to follow in their des- 
understand that nations, unlike individuals, cannot be peration any leader who pointed to any way out of the 
incarcerated. To split up Germany into Catholic and dilemma. The German people grasped Hitler as a 
Protestant states, respectively, is merely to sow the drowning man grasps anything which floats near him. 
seeds of a third world war. To regain unity, the Ger- Then came the weapons of propaganda and misrepre- 
man people would have a patriotic cause from the sentation, and a bewildered and distraught people 
start that would keep the continent of Europe in a tur- were led by the Nazis to believe that only by military 
moil from the very day the peace “settlement” is made. force could they survive in Europe. 

The armament costs to the Allies would continue at PRACTICAL FORM We in America, on the other 
high levels indefinitely. What is being proposed by Mr. OF IDEALISM CAN hand, do not know why in all the 
Welles surely does not augur well for the future. REPLACE STRIFE years that Hitler’s power was 

The dismemberment of Germany is not the answer rising neither Britain nor France 

to the problem of peace in Europe. The answer lies in took measures to prepare themselves adequately 
the hearts and minds of leaders who, if they will ex- against such military contingencies. We do know that 
amine themselves dispassionately, will discover that America’s moral and physical force was not thrown 
there must be a real will to peace everywhere, inside as into the balance and that, by our failure to join the 
well as outside of Germany, and that an economic League of Nations and make it effective, we deserted 
equilibrium is a prerequisite to political equilibrium. the cause of world peace. We do know also that the 


failure of governmental cabinets in Europe to mani- 
fest character and courage in important crises between 
1933 and 1939 gave Hitler his chance to build up a big 
war machine and armament plant. 

The time has come to reach into the hearts of hu- 
man beings everywhere with a new spirit and a new 
approach. We must not be hypocritical Christians who 
profess to believe in the brotherhood of man and the 
unselfishness of the human spirit and then turn around 
and become the exponents of hate and continued strife. 

The boys who are fighting not only want victory at 
the earliest possible moment, but they do not want a 
recurrence of war. 

Unconditional surrender of the German armies can 
be achieved. It should be insisted upon. But at the 
same time a program of economic opportunity and a 
chance for survival should be offered to the German 
people. This is practical idealism. It is also the way to 
begin that long but necessary process whereby the 
German people must be convinced that National So- 
cialism is a failure and that, with all its mistakes and 
crudities, democracy remains the best means of gov- 
ernment available to human beings everywhere. 



































The U.S. Government now is in busi- 
ness—and on a large scale. Today, Govern- 
ment is the largest single owner of industry 
in the U.S., and, in many key industries, 
Government’s stake is a dominating one. 

This fact is vexing both businessmen 
and officials who are beginning to grapple 
with the problem of disposing of Govern- 
ment-owned plants and equipment when 
no longer needed for war. The Pictogram 
reveals the extent of the problem. 

The synthetic rubber industry amounts 
to a Government monopoly. These plants 
will be able to manufacture 1,000,000 tons, 
or more, of synthetic rubber a year—400,- 
000 more tons of rubber than the country 
used in a normal prewar year. 

The magnesium industry also will be al- 
most a Government monopoly. War plants 
owned by the Government provide 92 per 
cent of the nation’s magnesium capacity. 

Aluminum plants owned by the Govern- 
ment amount to half of this industry’s 
present capacity. The prewar private mo- 
nopoly in this metal could be ended. 

Aircraft factories are primarily a Gov- 
ernment holding. Its investment in these 
amounts to 90 per cent of total capacity. 

Shipyards and shipways are 50 per cent 
Government owned. 

Machine-tool capacity also is shared 50- 
50 by Government and private investors. 

One tenth of the steel capacity is Gov- 
ernment owned. This capacity probably 
could fill 20 per cent of the country’s peace- 
time steel requirements. 

These are only the high spots. The Gov- 
ernment also owns about a third of the 
country’s metal-working plants; it holds 
title to 20 of the 50 aviation gasoline 
plants built during the war. Federal in- 
vestments are heavy in the chemical in- 
dustry and in the radio industry. 

This Government stake in American in- 
dustry is not now apparent on the surface. 
Government war plants are operated by 
private concerns, usually on a leased or fee 
basis, but that is a temporary wartime ar- 
rangement. The hard fact is that, when 
war ends, the Government will have 
$7,000,000,000 invested in industrial plant 
and equipment that can influence control 
and operations of important industries. 

This investment promises to change the 
face of U.S. business after the war. Policies 
to be followed in disposing of these plants 
will determine whether industry can ex- 
pect Government as a competitor or part- 
ner, Whether Government will create new 
private competitors for established con- 
cerns, or whether plant disposals will make 
big business even larger after the war. 

This decision finally will have to be 
made by Congress. 
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HOW INDUSTRY CAN PLAN CIVILIAN OUTPUT 


Much confusion now exists over the 
Government’s plan to reconvert industry 
to peacetime production. The armed serv- 
ices are pushing hard for more war pro- 
duction. Army Service Forces have or- 
dered a 54-hour week. Civilian allotments 
of truck tires have been halved. War Man- 
power Commission is straining to supply 
workers for foundries and forge shops, 
steel mills, tire factories. All this suggests 
that there is to be little room for civilian 
production in the months ahead. 

Yet the War Production Board is going 
ahead with modest reconversion plans. 
Aluminum and magnesium are easier to 
get now. Manufacturers also can get per- 
mission to make experimental models of 
peacetime items. They can place orders 
for the machine tools and equipment they 
need. Under present plans, on August 15, 
small plants can start production of ci- 
vilian goods if they get a green light from 
their regional WPB director. 

These twin policies of driving for greater 
way production and allowing for more ci- 
vilian production raise questions about the 
exact steps industry can take to start to 
reconvert. 


The first point is to know which manu- 
facturers can expect to get permis- 
sion to make civilian items 


The WPB order scheduled to go into ef- 
fect August 15 is designed for small man- 
ufacturers. You cannot expect to get ap- 
proval to return to civilian production if 
you employ more than 50 workers in a 
West Coast plant; more than 100 workers 
in any other labcr-shortage area, and more 
than 250 workers in any other region. 


If you fall into any of these categories, 
you can apply to the WPB director in 
your region to resume civilian production. 
However, don’t expect your application to 
be approved unless you can show that you 
will not deprive war industries or workers 
or war plants of needed materials and 
tools. Before applying, you should know 
your labor requirements down to the last 
man, and where they are coming from. 
You must know precisely how much ma- 
terial you have on hand, how much more 
you will need and where vou can get it. 


You can expect WPB to be stingy if you 
need much new material or many new 
tools. As long as materials are tight, manu- 
facturers can’t expect to use them for 
civilian goods unless they come out of idle 
or surplus stocks. All signs point to the 
prospect that there will not be any great 
amount of reconversion allowed in the 
next few months. 
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If new tools and materials are neces- 
sary, how can they be obtained? 
WPB has a list of preferred items that 
it wants manufacturers to make first. Be- 
fore applying for reconversion, you would 
be wise to study this list of 125 items, 
ranging from ashecans to water heaters. 
You can get the list at your regional WPB 
office. If you propose to make any item 
on this list, you can expect some aid in 
getting tools and additional material to 
make them. WPB promises to give manu- 
facturers of these products some priority 
assistance, awarding ratings as high as 
AA in special instances. No priority as- 
sistance will be granted for the marufac- 

ture of an item not on this list. 

As for machine tools, you cannot order 
new tools unless WPB is unable to find 
the type you need in surplus stocks, or 
unless you prove that you cannot adapt 
the tools you have to your proposed oper- 
ations. Then, if you do get permission to 
order a new machine tool, your order can- 
not take preference over any war order or 
an essential civilian order. 


However, if you get the “go-ahead” sign, 
you can be relieved of all limitation and 
conservation orders. For example, you can 
make as many kitchen utensils as you are 
able to make, regardless of restrictions on 
materials and output. 


‘What if you need components, such as 
electric motors or generators? 

If your plans for civilian production re- 
quire critical components, you will have 
to have your application for these items 
approved by WPB headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Field offices are given no author- 
ity to get components for plants in their 
districts, but they can assist manufac- 
turers in making applications. 

If you want to begin making something 
that requires an electric motor, such as a 
fan or a vacuum cleaner, your application 
is likely to be denied. Electric motors of 
all types still are in extremely short supply. 
A similar situation applies to many shapes 
of steel, to aluminum foil, axles, compres- 
sors, carburetors, condensing units, trans- 
formers, wheels and rims, and other things 
that go into the finished item. Distribution 
of all these components will continue to be 
directed from WPB headquarters. This 
control again indicates that reconversion 
will be modest. 


Cana manufacturer make unlimited prod- 

ucts that use aluminum or magnesium? 
Not necessarily. If you operate a small 
plant and want to return to civilian pro- 


duction, your chances of getting your 
plans approved will be better if you pr3. 
pose to make something of aluminum cy 
magnesium. WPB field offices are author. 
ized to lift controls from small plant oper. 
ations, and, because aluminum and mag. 
nesium are relatively abundant, this ac 
tion is likely to be taken more readily in 
cases where these metals are involved. 

Also, all manufacturers now can use alumi- 
num instead of another metal in making 
any product. WPB limitations on the man- 
ufacture of most products, however, still 
remain. Thus, if you are making pots an} 


pans of steel under a WPB limitation or-. 


der, you can switch to aluminum, but you 
cannot make any more pots and pans than 
you have been making unless the limita- 
tion order itself is changed. 


What does the order permitting produc- 
tion of experimental models mean? 


Essentially, the WPB order allowing parts 
and materials for experimental models is 
simply an order permitting manufacturers 
to prepare for eventual reconversion. You 
can begin to make an experimental model 
of a postwar product simply by filing a 
certification with your WPB field office. 
But you cannot spend more than $5,000 
a month on such ‘models without WPB 
and War Manpower Commission approval, 
and you cannot use the models for sales 
promotion purposes. 


What about prices for items that can be 
produced under the new program? 


Office of Price Administration has not yet 
adopted a price policy for reconversion. 
OPA shows a tendency to listen to ap- 
peals from manufacturers for special ad- 
justments, but there is no apparent in- 
clination to allow any sharp rises in prices. 
For example, OPA is not likely to approve 
incentive prices that will encourage manu- 
facturers to rush into civilian production. 
WPB, WMC and the armed services could 
be expected to disapprove. 

Present reconversion policy, in fact, boils 
down to this: As long as both wars last, 
reconversion will be conducted on a piece- 
meal basis. It will be a matter of taking 
individual action in individual cases. That 
explains why more authority is to be given 
to WPB field offices. Through this pro- 
cedure, WPB hopes to get enough ci- 
villian items into production in small 
plants to relieve the most urgent short- 
ages, and, at the same time, to remove 
islands of unemployment in some areas. 
However, no large-scale switches in pro- 
duction are to be expected. 
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Tomorrow’s “Box-Office” Appeal 


Because “box-office” appeal depends 
almost as much on the theatre-goer’s 
comfort as upon the film itself, postwar 
theatres without air conditioning will 
be‘as unpopular as silent films are today 
—and patronized as little. 


Theatre owners and managers are 
today planning to step up their future 
box office receipts. Modern air condi- 
tioning is very near the top of the list 
of necessary items in their building and 
modernizing plans. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


2 Conditioning- 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 E. W. T..N. B.C. 


nghouse 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar build- 
ing and modernizing, dependable data 
and competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


"Top of the Evening” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 










Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


4 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- —_| 
sealed means light weight - small | 
size - low maintenance and operating i 
costs > high efficiency - long life. 





BRIDES and GRADUATES... 
your Dry Cleaner sends his Regrets 





Rare is the girl who wants to miss the 
wearing of the graduation frock or the 
bridal trousseau. Although usually only 
once worn, these are, nevertheless, raiment 
to be long cherished. 

Your dry cleaner sincerely hopes ihat 
even the exigencies of war will not deny 
them to you this June. However, the put- 
ting away of these cherished garments may 
have to be delayed. 

.You see, for more than two war years 
dry cleaners have not been able to buy 
new equipment. There has been a constant 


BUTLER 
Galesburg, Ill. 


purter’bunr = 


* STEEL PROD. UCTS « 


- TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)... FILTERS 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 
STILLS.. 
GRAIN BINS... 


MANUFACTURING 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 


-DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS... 
FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


ee, : 
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shrinkage in the number of skilled dry 
cleaners. Notwithstanding these handicaps, 
many plants are doing twice as much dry 
cleaning. 

Your dry cleaner, in fact the dry clean- 


ing industry as a whole, has accomplished 


miracles in keeping America’s wartime 
wardrobe hygienically clean. So vital is 
this service to the health and morale of 
service men and war workers that the 
W.P.B. recently authorized limited produc- 
tion of dry cleaning equipment to enable 
dry cleaners to maintain their remarkable 
record of handling essential dry cleaning. 
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SEPTIC TANKS 


_Question. 
ot the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 





After seven years of fighting, China’s 
weakness, both economic and _ military, 
has become increasingly apparent. Thus, 
there is a feeling that defeat of Japan in 
China may fall entirely on China’s allies, 
particularly the U. S., with consequent need 
of more U. S. man power for this task. 

In view of the great interest in this 
subject, The United States News asked 
military experts, writers and commenta- 
tors on China: 





Do you believe Japan can be de- 
feated without a large-scale Allied 
land campaign against its forces in 

| China? 
| 
| 
| 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








John A. Goette 


Peking, China, and New York, N.Y; 
China War Correspondent, Lecturer and 
Radio Broadcaster; Correspondent with 
Chinese Army, Manchurian-Russian Crisis, 
1929; Correspondent with Japanese Army, 
1932 and 1937-41; Japanese Prisoner of 
War, 1941-42, 
answers: 

Japan cannot be defeated without large- 
scale Allied operation in China. Warfare 
waged between China and Japan is a cen- 
tury behind the scientific intensity of Eu- 
ropean fighting. 

Only our experience and might on 
China’s continental front can smash Ja- 
pan’s military concentration. Even Allied 
occupation of Japan’s islands would leave 
its Army in China, Manchuria, and Korea 
intact, practically self-sufficient, and fight- 
ing to hold this mainland empire where 
there are 1,000,000 Japanese civilians. 

These Japanese can only be defeated 
where they are. That task exceeds Chi- 
nese military competence. Allied weapons 
and super-trained armies must do it. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernathey 


(Ret.); Summerton, S.C.; Commander, 
165th Field Artillery Brigade, World War 
1; Served in the Philippines in Spanish- 
American War, 

answers: 

While it would be presumptuous to 
offer suggestions as to the best way to de- 
feat Japan, I believe it possible to do so 
without a campaign on the mainland. 

First, because Luzon, Formosa and the 
Bonins, with what we can seize in the 
Kuriles, should provide bases for air and 
naval action and blockade, and eventual- 
ly, if necessary, for invasion successively 
of Japanese home islands. 

Second, because I believe that Japanese 
leaders are sufficiently realistic not to 
continue fighting a-lost war up to the 
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Photos courtesy of Accmatool Co., Inc. 


At right: Back view of test stand, 

showing how heavy motors, tank 

compressors, etc., are supported 
by Ls framing and panels. 


Above: Machine for testing 
hydraulic cylinders. Built by 
Accmatool, housed in Ls. 





“CONGRATULATIONS ON THE EASE 
WITH WHICH Ls IS ASSEMBLED,” 


say makers of this test equipment for 


Lindsay Structure method of assem- 
bly. Ls can be disassembled and 
reassembled without loss of strength. 





aircraft hydraulic cylinders 


This Lindsay Structure housing for a hydraulic cyl- 
inder testing’machine built for the Republic Aviation 
Corporation by the Accmatool Company, Inc., utilizes 
the amazingly high Ls strength-weight ratio to good 
advantage. According to Louis Bentzman, President of 
Accmatool, the test stand tanks and motors, large and 
powerful enoughto produce pressuresup to 3000 pounds 
per square inch, are easily supported by the Ls panels 
around which the entire design of the unit was built. 

The Ls method of light steel construction utilizes 
all the strength in light steel sheets through uniform 
tensioning. Cabinets and housings of Ls resist racking 
and vibration, possess the rigidity that protects deli- 
cate mechanisms, 

Available die-formed to any required size and shape, 
Ls housings are quickly assembled without welding, 
riveting, trimming, or use of special tools. Investigate 
today—for immediate service on your pilot jobs, send 
blueprints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; or to 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 








There always remains a possibility t 
Russia will enter the war in the Pacific 


Fletcher Pratt 


point of devastation of their homelangj 













New York, N.Y.; War Commentator; Ayia 





thor of “Sea Power and Today’s War; 
1939 and “The Navy’s War,” 1944; Mem. 
ber, U.S. Naval Institute, 


answers: 

It almost certainly will not be possible, 
It is barely conceivable that we might 
succeed in capturing an emperor in Japa 
and persuade him to tell the armies on th 
continent to lay off. But even then ther 
is plenty of precedent in Japanese history 
to permit the military leaders there to set 
up a rival court and continue the fight; 
and that is what I think they are likely to 
do until beaten down by gunfire. 


Roger S. Greene ‘ 


Worcester, Mass.; Member, China Institute 

in America; Consular Service in China and 

Japan, 1904-1914; Director, Peiping 

(China) Union Medical College, 1927-35, 

Consultant, State Department since 1942, 
answers: 

Your question can be answered authori- 
tatively only by an experienced military 
officer who knows the present-day Chi- 
nese soldier. Here is a layman’s guess. 

A strong Allied expedition is needed to 
take and hold a base on the South China 
coast, say Hong Kong. After that we must 
supply a much bigger air force, artillery, 
mechanized transport units, communica- 
tions and a large medical corps. 

But most of the infantry work can be 
done by the Chinese. Their local knowl- 
edge and experience in fighting the Japa- 
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nese will make them highly effective, once # 


they have our technical help. 


I do not believe we shall need large’ 
to defeat; 


American or British forces 
Japan in China. 


Hallett Abend 


Hyde Park, Vt.; In China, as Writer, 
1927-42; China Correspondent, New York 
Times, 1927-41; Author of Books on China, 


answers: 


There can be no decisive defeat of | 
Japan without a land campaign in China.’ 


The last great battle of the war is more 
likely to be on the plains around Mukden 
rather than around Tokyo. 

In China and Manchuria, Japan has & 
subjected population of about 155,000 
000, which furnishes a tremendous lab 
reserve. In Manchuria, Korea and Nort 
China she has war industries which eal 
supply an army of 3,000,000 men evé 
if cut off by sea blockade from home. 

This summer’s determined campaigi 
to open the Peiping-Hankow and Har 


‘kow-Canton railways show Japan’s de 


termination to defend her position on the 
Asiatic mainland. 
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BEHIND UNION-VETERAN DEAL 


How Agreement Differs From the Law’s Guarantee of Job Rights 


Question raised over the 
status of ex-servicemen 
working in ‘closed shops’ 


A working arrangement designed to 
avert a postwar clash over jobs between 
veterans and civilian workers now has 
been agreed upon by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the AFL and the CIO. There 
is more to this agreement than first 
meets the eye. In weighing its effect, em- 
ployers should bear in mind this fact: 

While appearing to be a friendly 
union gesture toward discharged serv- 
icemen, the agreement fails to cover 
certain employment rights of veter- 
ans guaranteed by the Selective Serv- 
ice Law. One guarantee concerns 
joining unions. Another concerns 
seniority of veterans. 

Joining unions. Under the VF W-AFL- 
CIO agreement, veterans of all wars who 
possess the necessary qualifications are 
entitled to full membership in a union 
after paying initiation fees no higher than 
were charged by the union before Jan. 1, 
1940. Also, dues shall be no higher than 
those charged other union members doing 
the same work. > 

This provision is an inducement to vet- 
erans to join unions in industries that 
have closed-shop or hiring-hall relation- 
ships with labor. Often membership of 
these unions is closed, or nearly closed, and 
in some cases, initiation fees for non-veter- 
an members may have been increased since 
Jan. 1, 1940. A number of unions already 
have waived initiation fees for veterans. 

Under this provision, a veteran may 
qualify for membership, provided he can 
perform the job required of him, if he 
has learned his skill in the service or else- 
where. This would relieve him of serving 
the customary apprenticeship. 

The provision, however, has one im- 
portant omission. It makes no mention 
of a Selective Service interpretation coa- 
cerning unions. This interpretation is that 
no veteran, under the law, is required to 
jein a union to get his old job back. This 
means that a man who before the war 
worked in a nonunion shop may continue 
his nonunion status, even though the plant 
where he formerly workec’ has become 
unionized in his absence. This applies if 
the plant now has a closed-shop contract. 


Seniority. The other important phase. 


of the agreement is one crediting veterans 
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with seniority for all the time spent in 
the armed services since Sept. 1, 1940. 
This applies to local unions where assign- 
ments to jobs are based on seniority. It 
is presumed, although not specified in the 
agreement, that this provision also applies 
to veterans employed at a plant for the 
first time, as well as to former employes 
returning to their old jobs. 

Here, again, the agreement omits an 
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—MacKenzie in New York Post 


GLOBAL QUESTION 





Acme 
PRESIDENT & VFW CHIEF 
ee. assurances for veterans 


important protection to veterans con- 
tained in the Selective Service Act. As in- 
terpreted by the Director of Selective 
Service, Maj. Gen. Hershey, the law guar- 
antees to a veteran reinstatement at his 
old job, even if it becomes necessary to 
discharge a nonveteran with more seni- 
ority to make a place for him. Unions 
are objecting strongly to this interpreta- 
tion and are pressing Director Hershey to 
modify it. 

The VFW-AFL-CIO agreement was 
worked out by Carl J. Schoeninger, com- 
mander in chief, and other officials of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, along with 
committees from the two labor organiza- 
tions. However, from organized labor's 
point of view, the agreement represents 
only a recommendation from top union 
officials to local untons of both. the AFL 
and CIO. The locals can accept or re- 
ject the recommendation as they see fit, 
but broad acceptance of the principles of 
the agreement is expected. 

For some time, employers have been 
concerned over the possibility of a clash 
between veterans’ and nonveterans in the 
scramble for a diminishing supply of jobs 
after the war. Unions have feared that 
employers would try to use veterans to 
break their unions. Veterans have wor- 
ried over the possibility that, regardless 
of the law, they might feel compelled to 
join unions to hold jobs. 

The agreement may soften this im- 
pending clash, but Selective Service offi- 
cials, while welcoming co-operation be- 
tween veterans’ groups and unions, view 
the union and seniority provisions with 
some suspicion. They see an attempt on 
the part of labor to leave veterans with 
the impression that their rights will be 
protected better if they become union 
members, whereas the Selective Service 
Law extends to nonunion men the same 
rights to reinstatement and employment 
as to union men. 


Wage stabilization. Employers can 
expect the unions to redouble their pres- 
sure against Government wage-stabiliza- 
tion policies in the next few weeks. Labor 
leaders are aware that the time is running 
short, that, unless they break the “little 
steel” formula and other wage-freeze poli- 
cies soon, their chances of ever breaking 
them will be slight. 

Two factors are behind the decision to 


apply the heat with greater intensity for - 
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How to make money out of your office 


OU business men who have thought profits come 
only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
surprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 
room, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
is handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 


these—actual case histories that contributed 100% 


additions to net profit: 


Cost ot inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 
Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. 


Errors and arguments eliminated from payroll 
writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


: Addresse 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


You, too, can save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simpli- 
fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 


17, and all principal cities of the world. 





Multigraph and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 





DEATH TO 
Hamable Leguid Fires. 





oe an 
AUTOMATIC 


FIREFOG es 


® Among the great discoveries of recent years is a system for 


using plain, ordinary water to do a quick, thorough job of 
quenching fires due to oil or other flammable liquids— 


“Automatic” FIRE-FOC. 


By a specially designed FIRE-FOG nozzle, drops of water are 
“broken” into droplets—countless millions of them! The 
result is a heavy mist. When fire breaks out this mist, pro- 
pelled at required velocity and pre-directed at vulnerable 
areas, finds its mark instantly. The fire is enveloped; flames 
are beaten down; the blaze cools; oxygen is excluded; the 
fire suffocates and is quenched. The entire operation is auto- 
matic, and so quick and effective that only seconds elapse 
before the fire is “dead.” 


Is your fire hazard similar to one of these? Open tanks of flammable liquid; 
electric transformers; oil quench tanks; enamel dip tanks; oil cellars; alcohol 
storage tanks; film; paint and oil storage. Then consult with one of our 
engineers ~bout an “Automatic’’ FIRE-FOG installation. 


; 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* * * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * * * 








a new deal in wages: One is the possibility 
of an early end of the European war. The 
other is the opportunity that unions noy 
have to use their political strength in g 
presidential election year. 

Effect on wages of peace in Europe, 
Early victory over Germany would bring 
an abrupt shutdown of many war plants, 
Rather extensive unemployment would re. 
sult immediately. Workers would become 
more concerned with holding their jobs 
or finding new ones than in getting wage 
increases. The unions would be forced to 
turn their attention to new fields, such as 
demobilization and reconversion to peace. 
time production. Demands would be jp. 
creased for higher unemployment-insu- 
ance. Ways would be sought to create jobs, 

The unions are looking ahead to the day 
when production curtailment will bring 
wage reductions. Workers’ take-home pay 





WILLIAM H. DAVIS 
. . . the AFL did some figuring 


will be sharply reduced when the 40-hour 
week returns and overtime disappears. 
Unions also are afraid that workers’ liv- 
ing standards will be thrown further out 
of joint if price controls are removed at 
the conclusion of the war and prices are 
allowed to advance indiscriminately. 
Those are the reasons why unions are 
making a last desperate attempt to win 
a general wage increase now, so that the 
shock may be cushioned as much as pos- 
sible when the wage cuts come. 
Political pressure. It will be up to Pres 
ident Roosevelt to decide whether the 
cost of living now justifies a general rise 
in wage levels. With that in mind, the 
unions are prepared to remind him many 
times during the campaign that they rep- 
resent nearly 12,000,000 members and 
their families, a sizable voting bloc. The 
President will not be permitted to forget 
that the Republican platform contained 
some attractive bait for labor voters. For 
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HOW ABOUT A METAL 


Doesn’t magnetize, for instance. 

Taking electronics at their prom- 
ise, it is likely that you will use even 
more electric current in the future. 
In that ease, you will have more need 
for a metal that can stand within the 
field of a current without having its 
molecules polarized into a hot jive. 

Aluminum is non-magnetic. 

\luminum is also strong and light 
in weight. 

This triad of virtues has earned 
aluminum a highly successful career 
as bus bar housing. Any metal that 
bus 


objectionable 


can house heavy-duty bars 


without developing 
magnetic effects can house anything 
without magnetic trouble. 

What aluminum does not do is 
something to imagineer with! 


And while we are looking at the 
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DOES NOT DO SOMETHING? 
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future of electricity, we might add 
that aluminum is an excellent con- 
ductor. It has carved itself a career 
also as the bus bar within the housing. 

Wherever electricity is carried, 
do. it — without 


aluminum can 





bn Magnilie 


ONE OF 
12 REASONS FOR USING 





ALUMINUM 
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toting useless weight. 


What aluminum does in things 
electrical is also something to imagi- 
neer with. 

Alcoa’s vastly increased output is 
today dedicated to ending the war 
as soon as possible. But for the time 
when peace will be won, keep in 
mind that Alcoa’s tremendous ton- 
nage has revised the economic status 
of aluminum—very favorably. And 
keep in mind, too, that uniformity 
of quality is important to mass fabri- 
cation. Uniformity in the production 
of large amounts of aluminum is 
arrived at only after long years of 
experience. 

Experience in aluminum is ‘Alcoa. 
Fifty-four years of it. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








“WHEN YOU MUST TRAVEL 


REMEMBER THIS!”’ 
says Roger W. Babson 


Noted Economist 


**; ; . thousands of hotelmen from coast to coast have 
been accommodating millions of service men and ser- 
vice women under the most trying conditions. They’ve 
been short of manpower, materials and replacements 
almost since Pearl Harbor; nevertheless they have 
turned in a good job. You can help them as well as the 
men and women in uniform by following these simple 
rules when you travel: (1) make reservations well in 
advance; (2) clearly specify your requirements and 
time of arrival; (3) cancel reservations if your plans 
change. This will make an otherwise “wasted” hotel 
room available for those in the services or for civilians 
traveling on urgent war business.” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a 
better understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President . 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 











example, the Republicans condemned 
“freezing of wage rates at arbitrary level 
They also condemned “the binding of mg 
to their jobs,” an implied criticism of pe 
cies of the War Manpower Commissigg 
The Democrats, on the other hand, 
relying on their labor record to captum 
the bulk of the workers’ votes. And it} 
this record of wage freezing that labg 
is criticizing most. : 

Outlook for holding the line. While 
odds still are better than 50-50 that 
Administration is not yet ready to wave 
from its hold-the-line policy on wageg 
the War Labor Board is well fortified with 
arguments in favor of relaxing that poliey 
if, later’ on, a change appears to be exe 
pedient. For example: ; 

Chairman William H. Davis and othe 
WLB members recently received a repe 
from the Board’s own statisticians shows 
ing that 73.4 per cent of U.S. industrial 
workers are earning less than $1 an hou 
in straight-time wages. Seizing upon thig 
report to bolster its case for an upward 
adjustment in wage levels, the Americaii 
Federation of Labor cites the report’s finds 
ings to claim that only 6 per cent of the! 
workers are earning enough to support a) 
family of four in health and efficiency at 
today’s prices after the war when the 40- 
hour week returns. 

In a further analysis of this report, the 
AFL finds that about 16,600,000 workers 
in private industry, about 60 per cent of 
those employed, are paid straight-time 
wages of less than 86 cents an hour. At to- 
day’s prices, the AFL contends, 86 cents 
an hour or $1,754 a year—52 weeks of 40 
hours—will provide a family of four with 
only a bare subsistence standard of living. 

In the past, Government wage stabi- 
lizers have used workers’ weekly pay \ 
rather than hourly rates to justify the hold- 
the-line policy. In that way, they have 
been able to show that, despite rigid wage 
controls and rising prices, the average 
worker is better off financially than he was 























































































































before the war. Whether President Roose- e 
velt continues to be influenced by this ar- TI 
gument or whether he swings over to the in 
side of the unions is a question that will th 
have to be decided before the election. m 

Strikes. The strike picture for the first . 
six months of 1944, compared with the Re 
same period of 1943, is this: There were : 
2,565 stoppages in the first half of 1944, - 
a 37 per cent increase over the first half Fa 
of 1943. However, the amount of working of 
time lost from strikes in the 1944 period R. 
was 45 per cent below that of 1943. Rea- th 
son for this is that there have been no stt 
strikes this year to compare in size with of 
the coal strikes of 1943. of 

June of this year brought a marked de- ce 
cline in strike activity as compared with in 
May. The figures show: June 500, May p 
610. The decline in man-days of idleness pa 


was even more marked, dropping from 
1,400,000 in May to 680,000 in June. 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. - 2150 Sylvan Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio - canadian Agent: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. 0. 





20-Foot Wind Tunnel Fan Section 


World’s Newest, 


Over 600 miles per hr. at 67° below zero! 


This is the terrific wind velocity attained 
in one of the several air tunnels built by 
the Army Air Forces at Materiel Com- 
mand Headquarters, Wright Field, Ohio. 


Ranging up to 45 feet in diameter, these 
air tunnels prove American plane and 
engine designs on the ground, to assure 
greater superiority for our pilots 7m the air. 


Fan blades in the newest tunnel are made 
of spruce wood laminated with Plaskon 
Resin Glue, for no other materials offered 
the necessary assurance of quick, safe con- 
struction to meet the exceptional’ needs 
of blade and wind speeds. During the 
operation of this particular fan, the total 
centrifugal force tending to tear a blade 
loose from the hub approaches 250,000 
pounds, and 150 tons of ‘air per minute 
pass through the fan! 


Plaskon Division, 


Under brutal, unprecedented tests such as 
this, Plaskon Resin Glue daily is proving 
its greatest feature . . . the permanence 
and indestructibility of the bond it can 
produce in the gluing of wood and many 
other types of porous materials. This un- 
breakable bond remains strong and perm- 
anent under all conditions of moisture, 
heat and cold. Mold cannot destroy its 
holding power. Neither water, gasoline, 
oil nor any common solvents can lessen 
the powerful grip it maintains between 
glued-up materials. 


Plaskon Resin Glue is being used 
widely for many wartime jobs, in the 
permanent assembly and molding of a 
wide variety of products of wood, paper, 
fabric, and other materials. It offers 
many opportunities for new postwar 
product developments. 


Most Powerful Wind Tunnel 
,.. aaer fan Uades made with Plashou Resin Glue! 


































Close-up view of one of the Plaskon-glued fan 

blades in its rough block form, as it comes from 

the pattern at right. The many layers of spruce 

permanently bonded with Plaskon Resin Glue 
ere clearly shown. 


PLASKON 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





























Vaile Dubble 


spells\trouble for Jap and German aircraft 


It’s the MARTIN Aerial Gun Turret 


- - \ one of thamost destructive 






Thrust a broomstick from the window of @ car do- 
ing 60 miles an hour and you'll have ones of 
what aerial gunners were up against befa@re the 
advent of power-operated turrets. With aliwind 
of two to three hundred m.p.h. pushing against 
their gun barrels, accuracy was impossible. 


waa 


Blasting the Axis on every front, Martin electric 
turrets are mounted on Martin Marauders, Lib- 
erators, Martin Baltimores, A-20 Havocs, a series 
of Flying Fortresses, Vega Venturas. Allied gun- 
ners in Martin turrets have shot down an esti- 
mated 3,500 enemy aircraft, and are adding 
to the score every day. 





weapons be the war 





Realizing that lack of accurate defensive fire 
made our bombers vulnerable, Martin, in 1937, 
develdped America’s first power gun turret, a 
hydraulic model for the Navy's PBM-1 patrol 
bomber. Accurate, responsive to the slightest 


touch, it mounted heavy machine guns. 


On bows and decks of Martin Mariners, PB2Y4 
Coronados, PBM-1’s and PB2Y3's, the Martin 
hydraulic. turret is in action the world over. 
German s have felt it& blast, Jap ships been 
set afire sunk, enem¥ installations raked, 
Axis airer: lestroyed. in turrets are do- 
ing a job f e Navyl 








AIRCRAFT 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Sis 





The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co., Omaha 












Then in 1940 General Arnold, Chief of the Army 
Air Forces, proclaimed power-operated turrets a 
“must” for Army bombers. Again Martin was 
first to respond, with a new electric powered 
turret. Mounting two .50 caliber machine guns, 
it is one of the war's most lethal weapons. 





The same engineering skill that produced 
these great gun turrets also gave America 
the 72-ton Martin Mars. Now in regular 
over-ocean service with the Navy, this 
giant transport will soon be joined by 

20 sisterships. She’s the plane of to- 
morrow, flying today! 
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of Matronal Issues 


Effect of Unrest 
Within Germany: 
Press Appraisal 


The attempted assassination of Hitler 
is welcomed by commenting editors as a 
clear indication of a crack in the German 
front, one that well may hasten the end of 
German resistance. Estimates of when the 
fnal crack-up will come range from as 
early as a few weeks hence to the turn of 
the year. All agree, however, that the 
conflict between some of Germany’s Army 
officers and the Nazis is no excuse for let- 
ting up in the war effort until final defeat 
of Germany has been achieved. 

The Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.) 
believes that Hitler’s “time is about 
played out and the German end of the war 
js about over,” estimating that the final 
crack-up will come within a few weeks. 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.- 
Rep.), however, holds that “the attempt- 
ed assassination of Hitler does not, in 
itself, signify much more than the effort 
of somebody to kill him, that Hitlerism 
will survive Hitler.” 

The sweeping counter-measures taken 
by Hitler are considered by the Williams- 
port (Pa.) Sun (Ind.) to be “plain indica- 
tion that the ‘revolt’ is quite widespread 
and that there has been at least an attempt 
to stir up rebellion in the Army and Navy, 
such as marked the collapse of 1918.” 

“While we can be thankful that the 
gangsters and the militarists are falling out, 
there can be no sympathy for the militar- 
. ists as against the gangsters,” the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.) asserts. 

But the San Francisco (Calif.) Chron- 
icle (Ind.-Rep.) points out that ‘Hitler 
is still supreme,” and remarks that it will 
believe in a showdown between the Nazis 
and the military “when we see it without 
the aid of mirrors.” 

The Pontiae (Mich.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
says that “sudden death at the hands of 
assassins is much too merciful an end for 
aman who has plunged half the world into 
a five-year bath of blood and tears.” 

Warning against premature optimism 
about an early end to the German war, 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette {Ind.- 
Rep.) declares that “Germany is begin- 
ning to crack, but this is no time for the 
Allied nations to stop and exult.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) News (Ind.-Rep.) 
adds: “We must use our power to defeat 
them so decisively that no one in Ger- 
many will ever again have the hope of 
accomplishing anything by conquest.” 
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lL this house .. . still care- 
fully preserved... Betsy 
Ross fashioned the first flag 
of the United States of Amer- 
ica... the first “product” of 
Philadelphia to win interna- 


tional recognition. 


Since that historic day, other 
products of the Philadelphia 
area have followed this flag 
around the world. Promi- 
nent among them are LEE 
DeLuxe tires, recognized as a 
superior tire wherever auto- 
mobile wheelsturn, produced 
by LEE of Conshohocken. 
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BETSY ROSS HOUSE 

39 ARCH STREET. PHILA.," 
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Special keport 


Government's aim to avoid 
gluts by dealing through 
regular trade channels 


New appraisals are altering both the 
extent and the meaning of the war surplus 
problem. These new estimates are swelling 
the expected total of war plants, aircraft, 
munitions and a myriad of smaller things 
that will be left over when peace comes. 
But the appraisals also are reducing 
sharply the surplus items that the Gov- 
ernment expects to sell. To cite figures: 

The over-all total of goods left over 
when war ends now is expected to run 
well above $103,000,000,000. This is much 
more than the equivalent of a prewar 
year’s national income. It is double some 
earlier estimates. 

The salable total of these goods inside 
the U.S., however, has been cut to about 
$15,000,000,000, much less than was ex- 
pected earlier. The American people spent 
that much money for things they wanted 
in three months last year. : 

The meaning of these facts is clear: 
The surplus sales problem has been re- 
duced to something like manageable pro- 
portions. Earlier fears that the sale of 
huge quantities of such goods would clog 
markets, batter down prices and impede 
postwar production and employment now 
are seen to have been exaggerated. 

And, with the extent of the problem 
determined, officials in charge of war sur- 
pluses inside the U.S. are making their 
plans accordingly. They are concentrating 
upon the $15,000,000,000 worth of things 
that can be sold. They are making policy 





on that basis. In several branches of sur- 
plus disposition, policy has taken firm 
shape. Sales are a daily occurrence. 

All these developments are of interest 
and importance to the businessman and 
the consumer alike. They raise questions 
as to what policies will govern the sale of 
aircraft, war plants, civilian consumer 
items, raw materials and all the rest. They 
also raise the question of why only about 
15 per cent of the surplus total is dispos- 
able. To look into that phase of the sub- 
ject first: 

What is marketable? The 
of more than $10,000,000,000 depicted in 
the accompanying chart includes much 
than cannot be sold, or, as a matter of 
policy, will not be sold. Many war plants 
will be retained in stand-by condition to 
meet future emergencies. The disposition 
of some others, particularly those making 
synthetic rubber, depends on future po- 
litical decisions. 

Ships will not be in surplus for some 
time after the war, and are not counted 
part of the problem. In aircraft, the Army 
and Navy plan to retain most of their 
transport fleet for some time after hos- 
tilities end. Combat planes are unsuited 
to ready or broad civilian use. There will 
be a big store of finished civilian goods, 
but half of it is expected to be located 
abroad. A large portion of the raw ma- 


grand total 


(This article represents the result of , 
extensive research on a topic of oy, 
standing importance in National Affairs 


FUTURE OF WAR SURPLUSES: 
LIMIT ON WHAT WILL BE SOLD 


Disposal Planned for 15 Per Cent of $103,000,000,000 in Leftovers 
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FOR SALE ON “V DAY” mas 


$16,554,000,000 


GRAND TOTAL 
WORLD WAR 2 

$103,828,000,000 
° 
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* $26,000,000,000 
$23,784,000,000 
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Vill Your New Product Offer 


Improvements Like These?... 





SILENTBLOC MOUNTING to 
control vibration from motor, 
cushion shock loads, isolate vi- 
bration between parts of equipment 
or insulate delicate instruments and 
controls from foreign vibration. 
Engineered design determines rate 
of deflection in any plane. 











SILENTBLOC TORQUE BEAR- 
ING lasts as long as the machine, 
never needs lubrication, makes no 
noise, cannot slip. Degree of torque 
is engineered into the bearing by 
experienced General designers. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Products Division, Wabash, Indiana 


GENERAL SILENTBLOC 


Rubber Mountings and Bearings 
Absorb Vibration... Allow Torque Action 


..-Correct for Misalignment 


bso customers expect improvements 

in your new products—and General 

Silentbloc can .help you deliver them. 

These shear-type mountings, bearings and 

couplings are engineered to: 

1. Control vibration and cushion shock- 
loads. 

2. Give trouble-free torque action. 

3. Correct for misalignment in hinges, 
bearings and shaft mountings. 

Silentbloc are simple in construction, easy 

to install and practically indestructible. 


Before Assembly After Assembly 


They consist of an outer metal tube into 
which a rubber ring is inserted under 
pressure, with a sleeve or shaft “shot” 
through the ring. This patented process 
elongates and confines the rubber, the 


longer life and lower upkeep. 


SILENTBLOC BEARING provides 
a cushion for needle or ball bearings, 
shaft supports in series, and hinges, 
which corrects for misalignment. Saves 
time and money in production, gives 


extreme tension giving a cohesion of 
rubber-to-metal which cannot rupture. 
The stretched rubber stays alive and re- 
silient. 

Silentbloc mountings and bearings can 
be engineered by General to solve your 
exact problem. They are made any size, to 
carry loads of ounces to tons. Any metal— 
steel, bronze, aluminum, magnesium— 
can be used. By variation of size and de- 
sign, elongation and distortion of rubber 
and kind of rubber, Silentbloc can be 
made to give predictable performance un- 
der axial, radial, conical or torque loads. 


Silentbloc efficiency has been proved in 
automotive products, aircraft, industria] 
machinery, home equipment, electrical 
products, marine equipment, and war 
mechanisms. To learn how it can improve 
your product, write now for factual book- 
let. The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Dept. 11, Wabash, Indiana. 


Hel 
GENERAL 


SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 

















Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon 
Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation 
for High Achievement. 
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POWER TO WIN 


it is the capacity for understanding the role 
of power, ond the ability for adapting that 
power to the need which has made Continental 
a strong right arm of our government in its 
battle against oppression. 


It is one thing to have the ‘‘know-how’’ for 
tackling so many diverse power problems and 
quite another to have the production skill for 
doing the seemingly impossible with split- 
second coordination. 

Continental has both . .. a fact that holds 
tremendous promise for the age of peace. 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too. 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 


([ontinental Motors [orporation 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








‘terial surplus is to be held as a stock pj 
against the future. And it is estimated 
that only about 30 per cent of unfinished 
products in the hands of manufactureyy 
will have a peacetime use. 

After deducting all these from the total, 
officials have concluded that about $15, 
000,000,000 worth of the prospective gyp. 
pluses can be sold. The figure covers $6. 
000,000,000 in war plants and real estate 
$1,000,000,000 in war housing, $4,000,000, 
000 in Army and Navy supplies and 
equipment, including food, clothing, air. 
craft, etc., $1,000,000,000 in Government 
raw material stock piles and $3,000,000, 
000 in manufacturing inventories. 

Now, as to the policies that have been 
formed for the sale of the things that are 
included in these general categories: 

Aircraft. Policy on disposing of $26, 
000,000,000 worth of aircraft and parts js 
newly formulated. 

Transport planes. As they become avail. 
able, transport planes are to go primarily 
to operators of American air lines, under 
lease, on installment payments or by cash 
sale. Whatever the shortage, however, 
some are to be reserved for foreign air. 
lines, probably on a leasing basis only, In 
both cases, the planes are to be taken on 
an as-is basis, with repair work financed 
by the purchaser or lessee. Prices are to be 
scaled to the condition of the planes. 

Combat planes. Large numbers of com- 
bat planes will be declared surplus. They 
have only a military value. Friendly na- 
tions may make some purchases, subject 
to diplomatic approval. There may be a 
limited “sportsman” market for such 
planes. 

Trainer planes. These are to be sold for 
cash on an as-is basis at prices that strike 
a balance between quick sales and a fair 
return to the Government. It is expected 
that there will be an excessive demand for 
smaller types, while many heavier training 
planes will not find purchasers. 

Plane parts. A big surplus is foreseen 
here, in airframes, propellers, engines, in- 
struments and the like. A prevalent idea 
is that the manufacturer of equipment 
should have the privilege of receiving it 
on consignment, and selling it. Prices 
would be at 75 per cent of original cost. 

Unsold surpluses. Planes and equipment 
not disposed of within a reasonable time 
are to be offered for sale to schools and 
colleges for ground training and for e- 
hibitions and memorials in museums, civic 
organizations, educational institutions and 
public buildings. What remains after that 
is to be scrapped. 

War plants. One rule prevails in selling 
war plants: Bargain hunters need not ap- 
ply. The plants were built at high cost, 
because speed was essential, and labor 
was paid much overtime. But building 
costs have advanced, and the Defense 
Plant Corp., which has charge of selling 
the plants, is holding out for good cut 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT — NUT COMPANY 







Supporting a Tank’s Attacks... 
Speeding a Locker’s Schedule 


your product must stand . . . top assem- 
bly speed that guards against bottlenecks 
and mounting costs: these are built into 
every RB&W EMPIRE fastener. 

For 99 years, constantly - improved 
strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 
products have resulted from continuous 
research and progress. Starting with 
RB&W’s development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in the m ost 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
methods of quality control. 

RB&W’s proved ability to put the ideal 
combination _of .strength,. accuracy and 



























































finish into fasteners explains why the 
RB&W EMPIRE brand is so generally spec- 
ified in the best farm implements, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft; by railroad and con- 
struction engineers; in power and trans- 
mission equipment; and by general indus- 
try...and why RB&W products can help 
you make your products stronger and faster. 


Rao 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Ill. Saies offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


iN 
"EMPIRE 
Oracy 
ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS « SINCE 1845 











*This is one of a series of 
advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 











ae oo state east of the Mississippi 
—has made tremendous strides in the past 
two decades. Raw materials abounding in 
almost incredible abundance and variety, 
combined with unusually favorable condi- 
tions for manufacture, have resulted in the 
investment of millions in Georgia industry. 
In agriculture, diversification is the order of 
the day, and Georgia takes high rank in the 
production of a wide variety of farm crops, 
in dairying, poultry raising, livestock and in 
the growing of fruits and vegetables. 

Today, Georgia’s farms and factories are 
contributing in fullest measure to the win- 
ning of the war. Georgia is geared for action! 
Looking to the future, an alert State and its 
people are planning for even greater things 
to come. 

The Seaboard Railway has played a vitally 
important role in Georgia’s onward march 
of progress. With coordination inspired by a 
common cause, the Seaboard will continue to 
work with Georgia in the building of a greater 
and more prosperous State in the years ahead. 
Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 











rent prices. Many operators of the plants 
have options to purchase at original cost, 
less depreciation or less the rent that has 
been paid, whichever is higher. After that, 
sealed bids will follow.. But the Govern. 
ment can reject any bid. 

Machine tools. General-purpose ma. 
chine tools are being sold under a pricing 
policy designed to get them back into 
production quickly. Prices are based on 
original cost, with what the Surplus War 
Property Administration considers a Ib. 
eral allowance for depreciation. The pur. 
chaser of a tool not already located in his 
plant receives an additional allowance be. 
cause of his freight charges. 

Civilian items. Civilian consumer goods 
are sold through regular trade channels, if 
possible, by the Trea.ury Procurement 
Division. Wholesalers, jobbers and dealers 
are preferred customers. Lots are kept 
small so that small firms may participate. 
In the first five months of this year, 
Treasury Procurement sold $54,734,000 
worth of surpluses and still had $30, 
222,000 on hand. 

Food. The War Food Administration 
already is selling surplus foods. These go, 
by policy, back to the original processor 
for distribution. If he does not want them, 
other distributors can buy. Most of the 
war-end surplus, estimated at $1,875, 
000,000, may go for European relief pur- 
poses. In any event, such a supply, in 
value, would cover the nation’s food bill 
for only about a month. 

Real estate. Surplus real estate is being 
sold at current values. Some 10,000,000 
rural acres and 20,000 city lots were 
bought for war purposes. When land is 
resold, former owners have first repur- 
chase rights, but, at current prices, this 
generally means paying more for the land 
than was received. Otherwise, land is to be 
sold in family-sized parcels and to buyers 
who, themselves, will put the land to pro- 
ductive use. 

Vehicles. Limited numbers of trucks 
are being sold from time to time through 
Treasury Procurement. They go mostly 
to areas where farmers are critically in 
need of trucks for moving their crops. 

Sales now. Sales in virtually all these 
categories are taking place all the time. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp., which 
directly or through its subsidiaries han- 
dles a large proportion of the transactions, 
has sold $52,563,000 worth of surpluses, 
originally costing $59,000,000. Good prices 
were obtained for plants and machinery. 
But airplanes that cost $130,500 went for 
$25,000. 

All in all, the Surplus War Property 
Administration has cut the disposal job 
down to realistic proportions. Some $85,- 
000,000,000 of surplus will remain in the 
Government’s hands. But policies and 
preparations have been made for selling 
what can be sold. SWPA not only is ready 
for business, but business has begun. 
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OVER THE HUMP! America’s miracles are 


no longer news—its record in this war is a succession of mir- 
acles. But there is one accomplished “impossibility” which 
deserves special mention: The job our Railroads are doing! 

Shortage of equipment and depletion of man-power 
notwithstanding —they have climbed the grade with 
“know-how,” courage and patriotic devotion. 

Raw materials have been delivered to our war indus- 
tries—on schedule. Finished weapons have ap- 
peared—when and where wanted —as if by magic. 


Millions upon millions of troops have been 





transported punctually and without incident. Meanwhile, 
somehow, our civilian needs have been met. 

Allin all, a feat of logistics that staggers the imagination! 

HOUDAILLE* salutes the Railroads of America for 
distinguished service, above and beyond the line of duty. 
Never before has their place in our national economy, 
in our way of life and in our hearts been so secure. 

We of Houdaille are proud to have served the Rail- 
roads in the past. We are serving them now. 
We hope increasingly to serve them in the great, 


new America, after this war is over. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


* Pronounced: “HOO-DYE" 





craft. railway, maritime, mechanical refrigeration, radio and other industries 


© 1044, HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 
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CLEARING WAY FOR WORLD RFC: 
MOVES TO MODIFY JOHNSON ACT 


This country’s Johnson Act, now largely 
forgotten, is bobbing up to cause trouble 
for the planners who seek to create a new 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

The Johnson Act, fathered by Senator 
Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
back in 1924, makes it illegal to make 
dollar loans to nations that have defaulted 
on debts owed to the United States Gov- 
ernment. So long as this Act stands, loans 
cannot legally be made to England or 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR JOHNSON 


... planners are remembering 


Russia or Germany or Fraiice or Belgium 
or other countries that defaulted on war 
and postwar debts after the last war. 

As a result, if world banking machinery 
is to be set up, something is going to have 
to be done to the Johnson Act. Two ap- 
proaches to a solution of that problem ure 
getting official attention right now. 

One approach calls for an attempt at 
outright repeal. The argument .dvanced 
is that this Act, to all intents and pur- 
poses, was rendered a dead letter by Lend- 
Lease advances in this war. More billions 
have gone to America’s allies in this war 
than ever went to them in the last, in 
spite of the Johnson Act. 

The second approach calls for the Act 
te be left on the statute books, but for 
delegation of power to a Government com- 
mission to exclude from the Johnson Act 
prohibition any loans that receive the 
indorsement of the commission. This would 
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serve as a double check on any board that 
might be directing loans of a World Bank. 

Odds at this time appear to favor Con- 
gress preference for the second rather 
than the first approach. There still is a 
hangover of interest in Congress in the 
idea that maybe sometime, through pres- 
sure, something might be realized from 
the loans of World War I. 

The same nations that agreed to a plan 
for an International Monetary Fund also 
agreed upon plans for an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Most public attention centered on 
the monetary plan to stabilize world cur- 
rencies. The tendency has been to over- 
look the Bank. 

However, a study of plans for the Bank 
reveals aspects that are of major impor- 
tance for this country. Those plans call 
for detailed machinery that will promote 
loans throughout the world. 

The loans. It is estimated that the Bank 
would have a loan power of about $8,000,- 
000,000 and that in the early postwar 
years it would underwrite, share in, or 
make direct loans at a rate of $2,000,000, 
000 a year. Most of its operations would 
be as an underwriter of loans by private 
investors. It would make few direct loans. 
No loans of any kind are to be made, if 
the funds are available through private 
investment channels. On loans that it in- 
sures, the Bank is to get a fee of 1 to 14% 
per cent a year. Interest rates must be 
reasonable. 

Since most of the Bank’s operations 
would be in U.S. dollars, this country 
would have a major voice in the financial 
operations that would be going on all over 
the world under the Bank’s supervision. 
That is because a country must give its 
consent before its currency can be used 
by the Bank in making a loan. 

But there also is a provision that would 
keep the U.S. from getting highhanded. 
It will not be permissible for the U.S. to 
say to the borrowing country that dollars 
can be spent only in the U.S. for Ameri- 
can goods and American technicians. 

However, the U.S. will have unusual 
guarantees that its dollars will be wisely 
used. A report is to be furnished by Bank 
experts on the soundness of each project. 
The loan would be guaranteed both by the 
actual borrower (which might be a mem- 
ber country, a governmental subdivision 
or a private concern) and also by the 
country in which the loan is made. More- 
over, the Bank is to have access to data 
about all loans outstanding in the member 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC, 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 





NOW A TRANE TRAP 
WITH PRE-WAR FEATURES! 


Se, 





THE RETURN OF THE 
COUPLING IN THIS NEW 
S-1 TRAP CUTS 6 STEPS 
OUT OF STEAM FITTING 


YESTERDAY... 10 STEPS. When materials were shorter than manpower, 


> Uncle Sam required a radiator trap that took 10 different steps to install—1, 
Screw the trap on the return piping. 2. Then secure the special right and left 
hand threaded pipe nipples, 3. Screw the right hand thread into the heater, 
counting every turn; then unscrew again. 4. Screw the left hand thread into the 
trap, again counting every turn. 5. Screw the nipple into the heater or trap 
(whichever took most turns in steps 3 and 4 above) and leave an equal number 
of threads at either end. 6, Pray that trap and heater were lined up so fittings 
engage easiJy. 7. Grab nipple with wrench and tighten, hoping that threads in 
both trap and heater will become tight at same time. 8. Try to connect a line-up 
like this in one straight line. 9. Try the whole procedure over two or three 
times in an attempt to align an almost impossible arrangement. 10. Cuss Tojo 
and Hitler for making such time-consuming dperations necessary. 


TODAY. .-4 STEPS. Now that a radiator trap with brass inlet coupling is per- 
mitted, it takes less than half the time to install the new Trane S-1 Trap. All the 
steamfitter has to do is: 1, Screw the trap on the return riser. 2. Next, simply 
screw the coupling into the heater. 3. Screw the coupling on to the trap. 4. 
Tighten the coupling and, presto, the job is done. 


PRE-WAR FEATURES ...1n addition to the manpower saving coupling, the 
Trane S-1 Trap has plenty of pre-war features such as—the same carefully con- 
structed bell»ws used in the Pre-War Trane Trap, instead of less efficient war- 
time diaphragms, usually found in other traps...the same sensitivity of the Pre- 
War Trane Trap which makes it possible for the convector or radiator to heat 
to full capacity. This means fuel saving... Parts that are interchangeable with 
the Pre-War Trane Trap and that will be interchangeable with the Post-War 
Trap... Plus a War Feature that is found in few other traps, all of which must 
use cast-iron bodies. The cover of the Trane Trap is attached by a gasket-bolt 
arrangement instead of the usual screw top. No chance that rust will make 
maintenance impossible by sealing up screw type cover. Trane S-1 Traps com- 
plying to government limitation orders and incorporating pre-war Trap fea- 
tures are available for all repair jobs and for all permitted new construction. 
They can be shipped from stock now. 


TRANE 


THE TRANE COMPANY LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











countries, and it is only in these that the 
Bank can operate and then only for spe- 
cific projects. When there are defaults, the 
losses will be shared by members of the 
Bank. 

Of course, not all the Bank’s money 
will go abroad. The U.S. might want to 
borrow for such projects as building the 
St. Lawrence Waterway or an enormous 
housing project. 

Purposes. But in general the Bank is de- 
signed for the benefit of devastated coun- 
tries. Under the plan: 

It would aid in reconstruction and de- 
velopment of members’ territories. France 
might obtain a loan to restore Cherbourg, 

It would promote investment abroad. 
American investors might have money 
they wanted to place abroad, but could 
not find a project that seemed suitable, 
The Bank would find one that was pro- 
ductive and which investigation showed 
to be an apparently good investment. The 
Bank would insure the loan or even par- 
ticipate in it if the amount were too large 
for private handling. 

It would promote trade growth. The 
Norwegians, who have lost most of their 
ships, might want funds to buy vessels 
from the U.S. with which to rebuild their 
trade. 

It would arrange loans so that the most 
useful and urgent projects got priority. If 
the U.S. and Mexico. wanted a loan to 
develop the Rio Grande Valley, this would 
take priority over a request from some 
European princeling that the Bank find 
funds to restore his war-demolished castle. 

It would have regard at all times for in- 
ternational investment practices and busi- 
ness conditions. The funds of the Bank 
are not to be used to upset an existing 
economy or to bring about some invest- 
ment reform. 

The U.S. and the Bank. In most re- 
spects the U.S. and U.S. dollars would 
dominate the operations of the Bank. 
Headquarters would be in this country if 
the U.S. joins. The U.S. also would have 
the largest vote, but its vote would be 
less than one third of all the voting power 
held by the directors. A director would 
sit on the board for each of the five big 
members, the U.S., Britain, Russia, France 
and China. The would 
share the remaining seven directors. The 
Bank also would have a salaried president, 
various vice presidents, an executive com- 
mittee and the other things that are com- 
mon to banks the world over. 

There would be a total subscribed capi- 
tal of $9.100,000,000. The U.S. would sub- 
scribe almost a third of this, $3,175,000, 
000, and would put up at first only $635, 
000,000. All member countries would put 
up only 20 per cent of their subscription 
at first. Of this initial outlay, 2 per cent 
1.8. dollars, and 18 


other countries 


must be in gold or { 


per cent in the currency of the member 
country Thus, the Bank would start with 
a paid-in capital of $1,820,000. 
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They keep em rolung 


Vr The men behind the grease guns are doing an 
essential job on the home front — keeping old cars rolling, 

helping get war workers to their vital tasks — 
speeding all essential business along the road to victory. 


It takes a lot of ingenuity and elbow grease to run a 
service station, these days. Besides working “out front” 
— making change, inspecting coupons, checking tires, 
pumping gas, fixing this and patching that — these busy 
operators have to watch the inside, the “business end” 
of their stations. Fortunately, those who use National 
Cash Registers have more time for customers’ needs. 


Nationals protect their money, furnish daily records of 
all transactions—enable them to quickly see their profits, 
losses—by departments, And at the same time, Nationals 
automatically provide the information needed under 
rationing—for taxes and other government reports. 


Customers, too, appreciate National’s accurate, printed 
receipts — which furnish correct, dependable records of 
their automobile expenses. 





Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and 
save vital man-hours — for business, industry, government and public. 
Used National Cash Registers are available. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 











CASH REGISTERS + ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with, four 
stors %& %& %& %& for “unceasing excellence’’ in the production of preci- 
sion instruments and other war materiel. 











The Most Important 
Traveler in the World 


Those who travel by air will tell you that 
they feel ‘“‘more-looked-after” than when 
traveling by any other means. 

If true, it is because the Airlines have al- 
ways believed that the most important 
thing in their business is the individual 
passenger, 

More than this, the, passenger makes him- 
self more important, by the very act of travel- 
ing by air. He spends less time on the 
road, spends more time at productive 
work, and is more efficient on the job— 
thanks to the speed and comfort of Air- 
line service. 

True, in the past, relatively few of the 
nation’s millions have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Air Travel. But when the day 
of ‘‘mass” transportation by air arrives— 


THE AIRLINES oF 


LEADING THE WORLD 





and it is very near indeed — Airline service 
will still be tailored to the individual. 


The Airlines, through their wartime as- 
signments, are adding billions of miles to 
their commercial experience, which is by 
far the greatest in the world. With ex- 
panded facilities and finer equipment, 
they will serve millions after the war, 
never forgetting that each is “the most 
important traveler in the world!”’ 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations 
early; please cancel early if plans change. When 
you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


. JOIN UP NOW: 


Waes £0 place ee 


THE UNITED STATES 


1N AUR TRANSPORT 








THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
+ ek 2 
ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC, 
COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC, 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP, 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


trend of Axserrcan Business 
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There are these points to keep in mind when making plans for poStwar..ee.e 
1. The world may not be in such bad shape after war as it now appears to be. 
2. Foreign trade prospects are being measured in a dollar volume of exports 
amounting to from $6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a year in early postwar years. 
3. U.S. is in an advantageous position to get a toehold in foreign markets. 
Many an American businessman will find money-making opportunities abroad. 
It is not wise to overlook them, or to write them off in advance. 








In sizing up the outlook for sales abroad... 
Latin America will have $3,000,000,000 and more to spend for machinery, 
for automobiles, for all kinds of goods and equipment. That's to be a dollar 
supply over and above current earning of dollars. It suggests a big market. 
India will be interested in industrial equipment; will want to buy here if 
Great Britain permits her to use dollars she has earned for Spending as desired. 
Great Britain will need raw materials, food, equipment. She'll have as 
much as $3,000,000,000 as a nest egg with which to buy what is needed. Her in-= 
dustrial plant is in good shape to start producing for export to earn more exchange. 
Russia will want and need almost everything, but will confine buying to 
industrial and transport equipment in large measure. Russia will need 10 to 30-= 
year loans; will have to build up a badly battered productive plant before paying. 
France will be in fairly good shape, will have her plant fairly intact, 
will have much gold with which to obtain any needed dollars to pay for materials, 
will have relatively little inflation of wages to be squeezed. 
Holland-Belgium can be compared with France. They'll be in fairly good shape. 
China will have many borrowed dollars to spend. She is being staked by 
this country. Her needs probably will center in farm equipment, trucks, machinery. 
But: Germany will be a very poor risk, a very poor market for several years 
after the war. She may be working to repair some of the damage in Europe. 
Japan is likely to be an even worse risk, an even smaller market. She will be 
poor. Her industry may be wrecked. She'll lack a merchant marine of any size. 
Markets for textiles, for consumer goods that Japan filled, for machinery 
and electrical goods that Germany filled may be open to American industry. 

















It's inevitable that there will be big adjustments to make before trade of 
the world is anything like normal in postwar. Exchanges will be inclined to bob 
up and down. Values will be uncertain, assurance of payment not always.too good. 

That is where the proposed world money plan, the proposed world RFC come in- 
to the picture. They're designed to assure a Supply of dollars in the period when 
many nations will be adjusting from war to peace. They would help to enable the 
nations that want and need dollars to translate their need for goods from U.S. 
into an effective demand for those goods. And: The idea is that, once the world 
is back on its feet, nations could earn enough dollars to pay back any borrowing. 

Thus: There would be $2,750,000,000 in the Monetary Fund to meet temporary 
overdrafts of hard-pressed nations. They could gradually draw on these dollars 
if needed to keep accounts in balance. They would pay for the privilege. 

It is estimated that about $2,000,000,000 a year could be loaned through 
the proposed world RFC for a period of four years to finance long-term projects. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Big point in the world as the planners see it is this..... 

1. The world wants and needs vast quantities of U.S. machinery, etc. 

2. U.S. needs to sell vast quantities of industrial products to take up the 
Slack that will come when war industry Slows down, when war orders dry up. 

3. The world has a nest egg of gold and dollars with which to pay for first 
purchases, with which to start its own reconversion to world peace. 

So: If trade can get over the starting hump, if U.S. is willing to let 
other people work for it to pay for goods they want to buy here, if this country 
now is willing to play the part of a banker, the basis can be laid for much 
prosperity. 

It is estimated that an annual export volume of $10,000,000,000 is possible. 

But: If U.S. balks at world trade leadership, if it shies away from the 
role of world employer and banker, and tries to act as an employe and borrower 
should act, there is economic trouble ahead for this country and the world. 

That's the kind of analysis on which planning now is based. 














There is to be a nest egg for somebody, too, in Surplus war materials. 

Official estimate is that U.S. will have more than $103,000,000,000 in war 
goods on hand when war ends. That's a very big quantity of goods, much of it abroad. 

The Government expects then to be holding these things in surplus..... 

It will have on hand more than $2,000,000,000 worth of oil and gasoline. 

Stock piles of raw materials will be valued at about $1,400,000,000. 

Food supplies will amount to $1,875,000,000, a month's supply for all U.S. 

There'll be $4,000,000,000 worth of usable trucks, tractors, cars. 

Medical and dental supplies will be valued at about $264,000,000. 

Then there will be such items as $10,000,000,000 worth of ships, along with 
$26,000,000,000 worth of aircraft and parts, $9,500,000,000 worth of radio and 
radar equipment and combat vehicles, as well as $16,500,000,000 worth of plants 
and equipment. That certainly suggests a mountain of goods. 

Yet: Probably no more than $30,000,000,000 worth is usable by civilians. 

Of that total, probably half will be overseas when war ends and will stay there. 
Foreign buyers probably can find many bargains in $15,000,000,000 worth of goods. 
The same will be true of American buyers, but probably to a less degree. 

Farmers probably will profit as much as any group from surplus war goods. 
They'll get trucks, tractors, jeeps. Industry will get some plants at knockdown 
prices, much machinery and machine tools. Friendly governments in Latin America 
and China may get aircraft, tanks, artillery, rifles, etc., cheap. 

Ordinary civilians may get a little food and some clothing, not very much. 

We give you more of this whole story on page 46. 























In other fields the situation looks about like this..... 

White House will continue to try to dodge any general wage increase; will 
try to avoid changing the "little steel" formula to touch off a broad rise. 

Industry's pension plans, piled up at the Treasury awaiting action, will 
start to be acted upon. But: Congress is unlikely to force the Treasury to 
lower its standards or requirements to qualify pension plans for tax deduction. 

Log jam of appeals for excess=-profits tax relief under Section 722 will be- 
gin soon to get offical attention. A guide for Internal Revenue officials is ready, 
but not released. More than 30,000 corporations are asking special treatment. 

There is not likely to be any appreciable change in the general price level 
so long as war lasts. Commodity prices remain little changed from a year ago. 
OPA is to recognize higher costs in fixing prices on civilian goods when pro- 
duction is resumed. Pricing is to be a vital element in industry's reconversion. 














British are willing to make many concessions to keep a U.S. rubber market. 
Qil talks are exploring the whole range of postwar development and markets. 
U.S. is not altering its determination to keep a lead in world aviation. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the 


U. S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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In tomato vines trellised 
against factory fences ...in crops fat- 
tening on soil that contains more than 
a trace of molders’ sand... lies eyi- 


dence of the degree to which Befter | - 


Homes & Gardens is helping solve na- 
tional problems. For to factories, de- 
partment stores, and public utilities 
joining the Food Fights for Freedom 
Campaign it offered reprints of its Veg- | 
etable Garden Guide—and the response | 
showed the need! Even though the 
paper shortage caused orders for thou- 
sands to go unfilled, 800,000 copies 
were distributed to such firms as A. T. 
& T., The Texas Co., General Motors, 
and Macy’s. Then, as a companion 
piece, Better Homes & Gardens prepared 
a Canning Guide. Approximately 500,- | 
000 copies were spoken for before | 
they had been printed. Yes, Better Homes 
& Gardens is America’s ally on all ques- 
tions concerning living. And as such it | 
is earning the thanks of business lead- 
ers as well as of the 2,350,000 home- 
makers whose living standards are 
responsible for the American Way. 






Better Homes & Gardens & 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 





Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3,Ia. 
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WHY U.S., ARGENTINA HESITATE 
TO SEVER ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The State Department is shying away 
from economic pressure in its efforts to 
bring Argentina into the Hemisphere line- 
up. For the time being, recall of the U.S. 
and other ambassadors from Buenos Aires 
is relied upon to force Argentine mili- 
tarists to stop their pro-Axis activities. 

The Argentines, in turn, are showing a 
similar reluctance to bring about an eco- 
nomic break. Occasional pro-Allied meas- 
ures, such as expulsion of Axis agents and 
relaxation of news censorship, are used 
to soften the steady current of expropria- 
tion of foreign firms and favoritism shown 
to Axis-minded newspapers and_ firms 
black-listed by the Allies. Americans won- 
der what is behind this reluctance to call a 
spade a spade and to act accordingly. 

Sanctions. Allied refusal to buy from 
Argentina would place on this country the 
main load of making good Argentine ex- 
ports of wheat, corn, meat, vegetable oils 
and leather to Britain and to countries in 
this Hemisphere. It would place new bur- 
dens on the U.S. civilian economy. Sanc- 
tions would mean tighter U.S. shoe ra- 
tions, a cut of 10 per cent or more in 
civilian meat supplies and less feed grains 
for U.S. farmers. Allied soldiers abroad 
would eat U.S. beef, not Argentine beef. 

In turn, U.S. exporters and firms oper- 
ating in Argentina would lose their out- 
lets and contacts. U.S. investments in 
Argentina of more than $400,000,000 
would be taken over by the Argentine 
Government. Retaliatory freezing of Ar- 
gentine credits in the U.S. and in Britain, 
estimated to total around $2,000,000,000, 
would not offer compensation, since the 
money would remain in the banks until 
resumption of normal trade relations. 

Argentine position. Allied sanctions 
would end Argentine foreign trade, which 
in 1943 brought her a profit of $400,000,- 
000. Export of farm products is the back- 
bone of the Argentine economy. Loss of 
markets would bring ruin to many Ar- 
gentines, and possible revolution. 

The Argentine militarists know this. 
They know, too, that British imports 
from Argentina and investments of over 
$1,000,000,000 have been Britain’s lever 
for maintaining preferred trade relations 
as compared with the U.S. With postwar 
reconstruction in Britain dependent on 
bigger exports, they feel it is unlikely 
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that the British will want to jeopardize 
their remaining foreign credits or shut off 
possible future markets in return for Ar- 
gentine allegiance to the Allied cause, 

Argentine preparations. The milita- 
rists are trying to break the Allied hold 
over the Argentine economy. Their an- 
swer is a growing industrial output fos- 
tered by the Army’s Military Production 
Board. In a recent parade, the Army 
showed off its new Argentine-made 30-ton 
tanks, pursuit planes, antiaircraft guns, 
and ski and parachute troops. 

U. S. fears: The State Department fears 
these weapons may be used against Ar- 
gentina’s neighbors if Gen. Edelmiro Far- 
rell’s Government is not stopped by the 
United Nations. This would place new 
military burdens on this country at a time 
when it is trying for a knockout blow 
against the Axis. Some Latin-American 
nations might find under pressure that 
they have more sympathy for Argentina 
than for the U.S.. 

The logical hope of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull is that the Argentine peo- 
ple will force the militarists to co-operate, 
or at least to end their pro-Axis activities. 
Yet the fact that economic and social ties 
continue with the Argentine people con- 
fuses the issue, and lessens the force of 
Argentina’s diplomatic isolation. Argen: 
tine businessmen are making money. So- 
cial contacts with foreigners remain much 
as before. Government propaganda slants 
the news in favor of Argentina’s militar- 
ists. All this accounts for failure to oppose 
the militarists’ usurpation of power. 

From now on. This country then is 
faced with a touchy diplomatic situation 
that might well explode if not handled 
carefully. The present unsatisfactory stage 
of name calling may well continue, unless 
the Argentine Government so goads the 
U.S. with anti-Allied measures that it is 
forced to complete nonrecognition by stop- 
ping all social and economic, as well as 
diplomatic contact. 

On the other hand, progress of the war 
—and Mr. Hull emphasized that present 
dissatisfaction with Argentina is a wat 
problem—can lessen the need for demand- 
ing Argentine collaboration. Either way, 
the outlook is for continuance of the cool- 
ness that marked U.S.-Argentine rela- 
tions even before outbreak of war. 
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UTc¥. .. pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmission, who 
more than a decade ago established 
a commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 





Through the crowded cloudways 
Of tomorrow 

Your airliner streaks for home 
On a one-way sky-way beam 
That brings her almost in 
Almost... 

But not quite... 


For the home field 

Somewhere below 

Is shrouded in low-lying overcast 
And cloaked in questions 

That your pilot must answer 
Before he sets her down... 


Have you reached the outer limits of the field? 
When do you start your downward glide? 
What is your angle of descent? 


At a time like this 

Your pilot is glad 

That riding beside him in the cockpit 
Is “Intelectron”... 
































With unerring accuracy 
“Intelectron” 
Builds from radio beams 
A stairway down through the unknown 
And shows the pilot on his instrument panel 
Exactly where... and when... and how 
To make the glide 
That brings you 
Safely back to earth 

* .- 


In the air, at sea, on battle and production fronts 
“Intelectron” is on the job 

With instrument landing systems... . direction finders 
Broadcasting equipment... tubes... crystals. . . cables 
Electronic heat induction apparatus for industry... 
Selenium Rectifiers for converting AC power to DC... 


* < 
When the war is won 


“Intelectron” will help men build 
For Peace 





Federal Telephone and Radio (orporation 


-Manufacturing Associate of: 


INTERNATIOWAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


“Ethel...the Arnica, Please!” 











@ “But it’s not for you, sir, it’s my knee that needs it! In fact, 
if I drill as many teeth today as I did yesterday, I'll have to 
take tomorrow off, and give my poor leg a rest!” 

“Doc” knows he is lucky to have the old foot-power en- 
gine to fall back on, while his electric equipment is being 
repaired. Although right now he has to treat the ache in his 
muscles as much as the ache in his patient’s teeth, relief is not 
far off; Dumore motors, of greater power and durability and 
longer life, will be available to operate the dental equip- 
ment of tomorrow. 

Dumore motors, developed to meet the extraordinary 
requirements of aerial warfare, embody features and char- 
acteristics which will open entirely new fields of usefulness 
in electrically operated devices when victory eases the de- 
mands of our fighting forces. 

Their ingenious design, plus their light weight, compact- 
ness and durability, will give new standards of performance, 
convenience and reliability to countless post-war products. 


- 


x. 











FOR EXTRA POWER HOURS 


Manufacturers! 
“Motor-Plan” your post-war 


products now! Dumore engi- 
neers are glad to help. Their 
knowledge, experience and sug- 
gestions are at your disposal 


Fe as ia 
without obligation. Write for FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
Motor Catalog today! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT MH44, RACINE, WISCONSIN 





of the Week 


Title Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. 


Laurence A. Steinhardt, the Amer. 
can Ambassador to Turkey, is a central 
figure in the long effort to pull Turkey 
into the war as one of the United Nations, 
Indications now are that Turkey is about 
to take that step. If and when the Turkish 
Government does declare war on Germany, 
Mr. Steinhardt will receive a heavy share 
of the credit for a number of real military 
advantages that then will come to the 
Allies. 

Advantages. With Turkey as an Ally, 
the Dardanelles will be open to Allied 
ships. That means an easier route for war 
shipments to Russia. It also means a new 
path into the Balkans. The Allies will 
receive short-range bombing bases for 
harrying the Germans’ oil sources and 
troop movements in the Balkans. Whether 
or not a Balkan invasion effort is under- 
taken, German forces will be tied down in 
that area when otherwise they might be 








—Burek in Chicago Times 


“WARM—ISN'T IT?“ 


thrown into the fighting in France or on 
the Eastern Front. The Allies also will 
acquire valuable naval bases. Bulgaria will 
be outflanked and German-held Crete 
isolated from the Greek mainland. 

Great as these advantages are, however, 
they would have been even more valuable 
some months back. In fact, with victory 
over Germany now in sight, Turkey may 
have waited too long. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment could have commanded much 
more in return for her entry a year ago 
than she can now. 

Turkey and Russia. For example, at the 
Teheran Conference, last winter, Premier 
Stalin of Russia urged that every effort 
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Experience Shared... Production Multiplied 


When war came to this nation, even the greatly ex- 
panded facilities of Bausch & Lomb could not meet the 
urgent demands for binoculars as well as the range 
finders and other military instruments which only this 
company was equipped to produce. There was a tre- 
mendously increased need, too, for optical instruments 
of the utmost precision for industrial research and 
control... that our fighting men might have fighting 
tools second to none. 

Faced with this situation, Bausch & Lomb at once in- 
creased its own binocular production more than twelve 
hundred percent and multiplied its effectiveness by 
making its specifications and production experience 
available to six other manufacturers. 

In addition, the Bausch & Lomb glass plant makes 


and supplies the fine optical glass which goes into lenses 
and prisms not only of the binoculars this company 
manufactures, but into those of others as well. 

By expanding its glass plant and by sharing its knowl- 
edge, Bausch & Lomb is making possible an uninter- 
rupted supply of optical instruments which are necessary 
to America’s Armed Forces. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 


yp 1853 





Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 











ALCOA stores building (60'x400') Canonsburg, 
Pa. Roof trusses by Timber Structures, Inc. 


DEPENDABILITY 
is 
IMPORTANT 


-»- BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


A business is known by the people it 
serves. At Timber Structures it has 
been our pleasure to work with some 
of the best known names in American 
industry; with the Army and Navy; 
with various governmental agencies. 
Typical of the timber fabrication 
assignments that we have been 
privileged to handle are: ’ 
Chrysler Corporation. Prefabricated 
timber hulls for utility harbor tugs. 
Aluminum Company. Roof trusses for 
warehouses and other structures in 
various parts of the United States. 
Defense Plant Corporation. Roof trusses, 
other timber items for the construc- 
tion of plants to produce synthetic 
rubber and other vital necessities. 
Timber Structures is proud of these 
and other associations. They indicate 
dependability on our part; engineer- 
ing know-how and an ability to 
fulfill commitments as promised. 

We invite inquiries as to work per- 
formed and as to our ability to serve 
you in timber and allied structural 
materials. Write for literature. 


sMSEe 


STRUCTURES 


2°. CiO R PO R ATE D 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 
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be made to bring Turkey into the war. 
At that time the use of the Turkish bases 
would have been a real help to Russia. 
But now, with the Red Army approach- 
ing Germany itself, the Russians are less 
enthusiastic. Their view is that Turkey's 
help now is not worth the price of letting 
Turkey have a voice in reshaping the Bal- 
kans, politically, after the war. Moscow 
is not at all keen about having a Turkish 
army sweep into Bulgaria, a country with 
which Russia is traditionally on very 
friendly terms. And Russian-Turkish_ ri- 
valry over the Dardanelles is as vigorous 
as ever. 

Not long ago, Turkey was urging Mos- 
cow to join her in a declaration of the 
unity of Russian and Turkish aims, per- 
haps as a preliminary to entering the war. 
The Turkish idea, apparently, was to start 


negotiations and obtain recognition of 
Turkish interests. Josef Stalin’s Govern- 


ment declined. 

Mr. Steinhardt and the Turkish situ- 
ation. Throughout all these negotiations, 
Mr. Steinhardt has acted as an alert rep- 
resentative of American interests and an 
ever-present prod to the Turks. He has 
gained important concessions, in stopping 
exports to Germany, in freeing Allied air- 
men forced down on Turkish soil, and in 
stopping the movement of German ships 
through the Dardanelles. 

To these tasks, Mr. Steinhardt brought 
a brief but brilliant experience in diplo- 
macy. Until 1933, he was known as a 
lawyer with important corporate connec- 
tions. In that year, he was revealed also 
as one of President Roosevelt’s leading 
preconvention supporters. Mr. Steinhardt’s 
reward was an appointment as ambassa- 
dor to Sweden. There he quickly proved 
his capabilities. He helped smooth the way 
for Russian recognition, he negotiated the 
first reciprocal trade treaty with Sweden. 
and he handled adroitly the aftermath of 
the famous Krueger and Toll financial col- 
lapse. 

From 1937 to 1939, Mr. Steinhardt was 
ambassador to Peru. He was credited with 
many solid accomplishments in preparing 
for the Pan-American Conference held at 
Lima in late 1958. By this time, Mr. Stein- 
hardt was considered an accomplished dip- 
lomat. He then was sent to Russia. And, 
in early 1942, he was accredited to one of 
the world’s most ticklish diplomatic posts. 
Ankara. Personally. he is quietly persua- 
sive, dignified, a facile linguist. He walks 
with assurance and confidence along the 
diplomatic tightrope. 

Whatever the Russian attitude, America 
and Great Britain still would like to have 
Turkey in the war. The military advan- 
tages are considered real assets. And it has 
been suggested that neither Washington 
nor London would be averse to creating a 
counterbalance for Russia in negotiating 
the postwar settlement in Southeastern 
Europe. So Mr. Steinhardt has persevered, 
and now apparently is about to be success- 


ful. 


| HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, 
| BETTER WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTRO, 










Here’s a Bowser Liquid 
Control Installation that 


PAYS 100% 


Dividends Annually 


a 


: A nationally known plant in New 
3 York State installed a Bowser 
2-meter Soluble Oil Proportione 
for grinding and cutting solutions 
used in seven different depart. 
ments. Previously the solutions 
were mixed in open drums and 
distributed manually. 
Results... 

1. Three laborers, one for each 
shift, were released for other 
work. Estimated annual saving — 
$9,360.00. 2. Soluble oil consump. 
tion was reduced 10°%. Estimated 
annual saving — $900.00. 3. Space 
for two storage drums was saved 
in each of seven departments. The 
proportioner and tanks in the oil 
house take only 30 square feet. 
The first year’s savings on labor 
and oil far more than paid for the 
entire installation. After that, it’s 
“velvet.” 
That’s typical of Bowser Exact 
Liquid Control equipment. And 
virtually every manufacturing 
plant in America has a positive 
need for something Bowser makes 
... filters, lubrication units, stills, 
pumps, meters, oil conditioners, 
solvent purifiers, etc. Bowser, INc. 
Ft. Wayne 5, Indiana. 
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The Name That Means 
Exact Control of Liquids 


Not only has Bowser’s war production 
earned the Army-Navy E. .. Bowser 
equipment has helped earn it for 
scores of other cc.apanies. 
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cOLD ...to keep a G.I. dinner fresh and pure—or 
prevent a heat wave from interfering with war produc- 
tion... is made by bovling. 


Machines like this Worthington compressor handle 


the easy-boiling chemicals which take the heat out of 
their surroundings when permitted to vaporize. 

These Worthington “hearts of cold” are now help- 
ing make synthetic rubber... create stratospheric 
conditions for testing bomber engines . . . quick- 
freeze meat and preserve invasion rations on a mighty 
table of ice” that stretches overseas. 

Worthington makes so many of the parts, so much 
of the auxiliary equipment for industrial air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems ... Diesel and gas 
engines, steam turbines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, 
refrigeration valves and fittings, pumps and com- 
pressors . . . that entire systems are Worthington- 
engineered for greatest over-all efficiency. 


Post-war? This same “know-how” that serves the 
nation’s armed might today, will naturally be able to 
offer you more in air conditioning and refrigeration. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery 
Company, Dunellen, N. J. Canadian Associates: John 
Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 


BENIN THE WAME 
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Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets ® Diesel & Gas Engines ® Pumps and Compressors ® Air-Conditioning 


& Refrigerating Equipment @ Power Transmission Equipment ® Construction & Mining Machinery ¢* Locomotive Feedwater Heaters 
Welding and Assembly Positioning Equipment @ Liquid Meters 





A WORTHINGTON “WORTHSCOPE” Giving You More Worth for Your Tax Money and War Bonds 
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“Washout Ahead! 


oe FoG, through night, across 
endless deserts and plains, special 
short-wave radio will protect every foot 
of the journey for tomorrow’s freight 
and passenger trains. 

Instruments like this and hundreds 
of other devices planned for our post- 
war safety and comfort depend upon 
precision parts for their proper function. 

We have produced close tolerance 
parts for 30 years and with the new 
techniques learned under the pressures 


SCREW MACHINE 


ASEYE eR 


*AFTER VICTORY 


Take Next Siding.’ 


of war, we are able to put precision on a 
low-cost, mass-production basis. 

Like many producers for the war 
effort, we have completed the initial 
phase of our war program. To a limited 
extent, readjustments now make it pos- 
sible to invite inquiries for future re- 
quirements of precision parts, 

(Below) A few of the many 


thousands of our precision errr C3) 


parts that help ““Keep ’em 


fiying and fighting. ESTABLISHED 1911 


Let’s all back the attack buy EXTRA War Bonds, 
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Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 138 





"to ce 

| An interim dividend of forty cents 

(40¢) per share has been declared 

on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1944. 

E. L. NOETZEL 

Treasur tT 
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hTg ACCIDENTS 
ing AN ELectroLirFt 


rained backs, and other injuries 


y the moving of heavy materials. 


electrical servant, 
tip .. .you will 
$ and years of de- 
is of users both in the U.S. and 
repeat orders for ElectroLifts, to 
nance. Write for copy of catalog. 
CH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


Epitror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


German Rhineland for France? 

Sir:—Relative to your startling state. 
ment in the “Newsgram” of the July 21 
issue that “France is to get Germany’s 
Rhineland. De Gaulle hinted at_ that 
promise,” and considering the egregious 
errors fashioned for the world by such 
super-French patriots as Clemenceau fol- 
lowing a war to end all wars—are we, the 
people of the U.S., going to contemplate 
the portent of such a statement or pass 
it by? 

Why should France demand her “pound 
of flesh” when her freedom should be her 
objective, and, since she is powerless to 
obtain it on her own initiative, how can 
she demand more than that? The Rhine- 
land, if handed to. France, will be a spark 
ina keg of dynamite. Germany will irritate 
her already incurable racial cancer into a 
revolt if France is handed her Rhineland. 

Certainly we Americans are idealistic, 
but, for the sake of future generations, we 
must demand the whys and wherefores of 
the terms of the coming peace treaty. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Hinpa Witiiam 


* * * 





On Changing Electoral System 


Sir:—The present method of electing 
the President fails accurately to report 
the real comparative strength of the can- 
didates and therefore should be changed. 
But election by popular vote is not the 
remedy. State and community representa- 
tion is more important than that of the 
individual citizen. 

An equitable method could be brought 
about by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The amendment would provide for 
the same number of electors as at present. 
However, one elector would be elected in 
each congressional district. and he would 
cast his vote for the candidate receiving 
the greatest number of votes in the dis- 
trict; two would be elected in each State, 
and they would cast their votes for the 
candidate receiving the greatest number 
of votes in the State as a whole. 

This method of electing the President 
would give communities of citizens 435 
electoral votes, and the States 98; and, 
while still granting States a voice in the 
election, would more accurately carry out 
the will of the people. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. R. L. Sueetn, Jr. 
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There and then... the assembly line was born 


ARLY in 1913, Henry Ford had his 
technicians try a new production 
idea which had come to him as he ob- 
served a watch factory in operation. 
Instead of having a single group of 
men make the entire assembly on each 
flywheel magneto, the unit was moved 
from one worker to another. The 
result was a 50° saving in time! 
“Why not test this idea on the 
whole chassis?” Mr. Ford next sug- 
gested. So now, along elevated 
greased rails, each chassis was being 
pushed by hand as workers added the 
various parts in sequence. There and 
then, the assembly line was born! 
A chain-driven line was soon after 
put into operation. Under the new 


¢ 

system, the 14 hours formerly re- 
quired for a single chassis assembly 
were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. 

Before 1913 was over, more than 
100,000 Ford cars had been built. All 
records for the mass production of 
automobiles had been broken. 

Remarkable as this achievement 
was, it meant more than just a saving 
in production time, more than cre- 
ating new methods for industry every- 
where. To Mr. Ford and his associates, 
this was another step in their en- 
deavor to make life easier for millions. 

From the first, the assembly line 
technique of production eased work- 
ing conditions. Along with other mod- 
ern advances, it helped to increase 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





































the life span of workers. At Ford, it 
soon made possible the 8-hour day. 
And with unskilled labor in many 
places earning as little as $1 a day, 
Ford basic pay was raised to $5. \ 
The assembly line also brought 
price reductions on Ford cars. This 
placed the pleasure and convenience 
of the motor car within the reach of 
more people. This policy of sharing 
production savings with the public 
has remained fundamental with Ford. 
Today, in the creation of equip- 
ment vital to victory, Ford men con- 
tinue to search for better ways of do- 
ing things. What they are learning 
will be reflected in the improved 
Ford transportation of tomorrow. 
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New Job for Henry Wallace? . . . White House Role 
Of President's Daughter . . . Fate That Awaits Hitler 


General Sir Bernard Montgomery’s 
emphasis upon the number of Ger- 
mans chewed up in a war of attrition 
around Caen in France was an alibi 
for earlier failure to break out. All 
U.S. high command plans for opera- 
tions in France call for a war of move- 
ment, not a war of attrition. 


xk ROX 


High officials who once were wonder- 
ing in public about who would get to 
Berlin first, the Russians or the Amer- 
icans and British, now are asking, 
facetiously, who will get to Paris first, 
the Russians or the Americans and 
British? It is taken for granted that 
Russians will be first to reach Berlin. 


x « «* 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle changed his 
attitude toward the United States 
when he visited France and saw the 
power that the U.S. Army had built 
up in Normandy in a few days’ time. 


x *k * 


More artillery and mortar shells than 
rifle and machine-gun cartridges have 
been fired in some of the recent battles 
in Italy. America is using artillery on 
a lavish scale to save men, accounting 
for the sudden immense increase in 
demand for artillery ammunition. 


x ok ® 


Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, is playing an increas- 
ingly important role at the White 
House as a secretary who is in a posi- 
tion to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations. She now is more active 
at the White House than Mrs. Roose- 
velt, who intends to try to keep out of 
the limelight during the campaign. 


x * *® 


President Roosevelt is assured that his 
general health is excellent and will 
carry him through another four years 
without trouble. The one complicating 
factor is a chronic sinus condition that 
flares up in an infection whenever he 
becomes run down through overwork. 
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Henry Wallace will campaign for a 
fourth term, even though he is not on 
the ticket. The Vice President is ex- 
pected by his friends to end up as 
head of one of the new world organiza- 
tions, in the event of a fourth term. 


xk & 


Cordell Hull still has no firm White 
House agreement to go through with 
economic sanctions against Argentina 
in an effort to overthrow the present 
unfriendly Government. U.S. pur- 
chases from Argentina are helping to 
give that nation a great degree of pros- 
perity, thereby bolstering the Govern- 
ment that opposes this country. 


« & &® 


Adolf Hitler, in the end, probably will 
be disposed of by followers either of 
Heinrich Himmler or of Hermann 
Goering. Hitler, in order to keep his 
own power, has given control of the 
German Army to these two men, who 
are personal enemies and now are 
pitted against each other in a struggle 
for power over the Army. Some day, 
one or the other will turn on Hitler 
with results that can be sensational. 


x x ww 


Sidney Hillman vetoed the nomina- 
tion of James F. Byrnes for Vice Pres- 
ident on the ground that Mr. Byrnes, 
in his role as War Mobolizer, refused 
to permit a break in the “little steel” 
formula for judging labor demands 
for wage increases. Mr. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted Mr. Hillman’s veto on this 
ground, although the President has 
not as yet indicated that he now will 
junk his wage formula. 


xk *& 


War Secretary Stimson and Arch- 
bishop Spellman both have made clear 
to the Vatican the fact that U.S.- 
Britain-Russia are not in a mood to 
dicker with Hitler’s Germany over 
terms, and that Germany must accept 
surrender as a preliminary to fixing of 
any definite terms. The Vatican is 
striving for a negotiated peace, 


Robert Hannegan, as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
takes orders from Ed Flynn, former 
chairman, and from Frank Walker, 
Postmaster General, as well as from 
the President himself. Mr. Roosevelt 
makes his major political moves 
through Mr. Flynn or Mr. Walker 


xk * 


Japan’s present efforts to play up to 
Russia are not yielding results. Rus- 
sians have a score to settle with Japan, 
once the German war is ended. 


ck eo 


Army notices of cutbacks in war or- 
ders will be released in the field, rather 
than in Washington, in order to avoid 
the appearance of large-scale cancel- 
lations that would be given if notices 
of orders all came from one source. 


x *k * 


The air transport service, both of the 
Army and the Navy, now world gir- 
dling, is to be maintained after the war 
and will utilize many planes that 
otherwise would be classed as surplus. 


x * * 


The State Department worked out the 
Lend-Lease arrangements with Latin 
America that are to be aired during 
the coming campaign. It now is being 
explained that some of the Lend-Leas- 
ing should be viewed as a U.S. con- 
tribution to gain support of Latin- 
American nations at a time when their 
friendship for this country was less 
clear cut than at present. 


xk *& 


Some kind of token settlement of 
World War I debts may be under- 
taken this autumn. At least, some of- 
ficials at Bretton Woods came away 
with the impression that the more 
prosperous nations are considering 
talks with the U. S. along this line be- 
fore Congress gets down to study of 
the World Bank proposal. The settle- 
ment might involve raw materials or 
possibly long-term leases on bases. 
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a to taste something as cool as 
' the breezes of a sunny country 
morning? Then... take ice, take mint, 
take the whiskey that’s “Like Sunny 
Morning in Your Glass”... and make 
a thirst-provoking SCHENLEY Reserve 


Mint Julep! 


Settle back for the treat of your life 
... because the first sip of that brisk, 
bright flavor is as eye-opening as the 
crow of a rooster at dawn! Why is 






Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 86 proof—60% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 


t eiLow AND UGHT AS ¥, 
p PERFECT ae 


ScHENLEY Reserve so outstanding 
among fine whiskies? Frankly, it’s the 
result of genius—no less—in blending! 
No wonder SCHENLEY Reserve has 
won such popularity. 


HOW TO MAKE A SCHENLEY JULEP: 


Put 10 or 12 sprigs of tender young mint 
in a tall glass, add 1 teaspoonful of pow- 
dered sugar dissolved in a little water. 
Add one drink of ScHENLEY Reserve. Stir 
gently, then pack the glass with finely 
crushed ice. Stir again until glass is 
frosted. Decorate with fresh mint. 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


OL julp made with whiskey Vike Sunny Morning in Your Glass” 











The basic whiskies in 
Schenley Reserve blended 
whiskey are supplied only 
from pre-war stocks. Our 
distilleries are now produc- 
ing only alcohol for muni- 
tions, synthetic rubber and 
other important uses. 
Schenley has produced no 
whiskey since Oct. 1942. 

















SCHENLEY | 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 
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“Attaboy, Joe... 
light upa Camel 
and look natural! a 


‘Stolk 












Just seems that Camels are always “in 
the picture” wherever you go—and your 
taste and your throat will tell you why! 


OU CAN'T print the flavor of a cigarette. You can’t 

snap it with a camera, paint it with a brush. Only 
your own taste can tell you which cigarette you like best. 
And only your own throat can decide which cigarette 
| guy “likes you” best. Give your taste a chance to judge the 
era rich, full, mellow flavor of Camel’s superb blend of costlier 
od tobaccos. Prove for yourself that Camel is s¢éll 
Camel. Give your throat a chance to experience 
Camel’s mildness, coolness, and kindness. 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, 

» G, 





Try Camels on your own T-Zone, T for taste, T for 
throat, the true proving ground for a cigarette. 











Camels — first in the Sernice 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, : 
the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) a 
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